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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE TRIAL. A STRANGE DEVELOPMENT.’ 


Earty on the following morning Roger Lyon 
was upon the point of inquiring for his daughter, 
when he received a messenger from the chief 
justice. It was no less a personage than Mr. 
Jonathan Ruggles, the clerk of the court. 

Mr. Lyon,” he said, “ your attendance is re- 
quested at the court, and you are commanded to 
appear at once.” 

“And who is to be tried?” the merchant asked. 

“Laura Burke, Susan Burke, and Walter 
Arthurson.” 

A gleam of satisfaction appeared in Mr. Lyon’s 
eye, and without further thoughts of Agnes he 
proceeded at once to get ready. 

“How is it about the other witnesses?” he 
asked, after he had put on his hat. 

“ Subpoenas have been served on them all,” 
replied the clerk, ‘‘and they will be present in 
person and in season.” 

Mr. Lyon called his wife, and having bade her 
be very careful of Agnes, he started off with 
Ruggles. 

A man with more heart than Roger Lyon pos- 
sessed, and with less of demoniac triumph to 
oceupy his mind, might have noticed the deep 
grief and pain which sat upon the countenances 
of all whomthey met. Had a messenger of cer- 
tain death been present with each and every citi- 
zen of the place, they could not have looked more 
gloomy and sad. Friends who met in the streets 
noticed each other not, unless they stopped to 
speak, and even then their conversation was car- 
ried on only in hurried, nervous whispers. Over 
the whole city a pall was thrown, and one gen- 
eral gloom pervaded all classes. The time had 
been when only old women were seized upon as 
witches, but now all classes were exposed. Bur- 
roughs, a virtuous, upright clergyman, had been 
executed, and two sons of ex-governor Brad- 
street were in jail awaiting their trial upon this 
absurd, cruel charge. Ay—even into the highest 
family of the colony had the demon made its 
way. The wife of Sir William himself—Gov- 
ernor Phipps—was accused. Perhaps this latter 
circumstance may have led to the revolution 
which was at hand. 

There were now in prison, under charge of 
witchcraft, one hundred and fifty, and over two 
hundred more had been accused! People now 
knew that petty revenge was at work in this fear- 
ful evil! They knew that some had been al- 
ready put to death who had been complained of 
only through the merest malice! And who can 
wonder that fear pervaded all hearts? There 
were none who had not some enemy, and hence 
none who might not have the awful sammons 
sounded in theirear! It was truly a dreadful 
calamity ! 

When Mr. Lyon reached the court-room he 
found quite a crowd assembled, and among them 


he noticed several who had been summoned as | 
He had not to wait long for the or- | 


witnesses. 
ganization of the court, and while the clerk was 
preparing his list of witnesses he made his way 
towards the judge, who had just entered. He 
greeted his honor very kindly, but he received 
only a cold, formal recognition in return. This 
might have moved him with fear had he not hap- 
pened to think that the court-room might not be 
a proper place in which to exercise freedom with 
a chief justice. 

Laura Burke was the first one brought on for 
trial. 
a trembling step, and her fair face was pale as 
death. The clerk read the accusation, and then 
Mr. Lyon was called upon for his testimony. 





The maiden came before the court with | 


He commenced in a firm, assured tone to give | 
an account of the circumstances under which the 


girl had been admitted to his family. The first 
he discovered of any evil influence emanating 
from her was the strangeness of his daughter's 
behaviour. Next he found that Mr. Malone’s 
children, who were younger, and more impres- 
sible, went into convulsions upon beholding her. 


Bat to cap the whole, he and his wife were con- | 


versing one evening alone, when the girl came 
up bodily through the floor, bringing with her a 


strong sulphurous smell; but she seemed very 
much frightened on being seen, and tried to run 
away. Also, the Evil One had repeatedly assist- 
ed her in escaping from justice. 

Such was the substance of Roger Lyon’s evi- 
dence. Two children of Mr. Michael Malone 
were next called forward. One of them was 
twelve years old, and the other ten. They were 
boys, and though stupid enough in a gencral 
sense, yet they betrayed in the keen glances of 
their eyes a native wit and shrewdness which is 
peculiar to the race. The judge asked them if 
they ever saw “ that woman before?” at the same 
time pointing towards Laura. The two urchins 
looked at her, and on the instant fell upon the 
floor, and commencd to cry out as if in the most 
intense agony of fear and suffering. 

“Tak’ her off! Oho-o! don’t let her drive 
me off through the dark agin! I shall die! I 
shall die!’ This they yelled out inconcert, and 
the moment Laura was led out from the room 
they both got up and upon finding the girl gone 
they seemed much relieved. The judge did not 
fail to notice a peculiar cough, twice repeated, by 
Mr. Lyon, when Laura was led out. 

The children were now ordered out of the room, 
and the prisoner was brought back. The judge 
saw how pale and wan she looked, and he knew 
that she was frightened. We may be allowed 
here to suggest that he experienced feelings which 
had not before moved him in these trials. Not 
only had he become acquainted with all the facts 
in the case of the present prisoner through his 
peculiar intimacy with young Arthurson, but 
may not the fact of the accusation of Governor 
Phipps’s wife have moved him to more circum- 
spection and care in the trials? At any rate, 
sure it is, that from that time he allowed the 
prisoners a latitude which they had not heen al- 
lowed before. He knew that when the first peo- 
ple of the land came before him they would have 
to receive this privilege, and he would not have 
it said that the change was introduced to assist 
them alone. 

“Laura Burke,” spoke the judge, rising from 
his seat and gazing steadily upon the poor girl— 
there was a peculiar kindness in his tone, for all 
its sternness—“ remember you are now before 
your God, and what you say here may seal your 
fate for the dread future of eternity. Remem- 
ber this, that you may speak only truth. Now 
tell me what you have to say to this charge, and 
this evidence which hag been brought against 
you. Speak as you please, only remember the 
admonition I have given.” 

“But your honor,” interrupted Mr. Lyon, in 
a nervous tone, “surely you do not mean that 
she shall go on to tell any of her stories?” 

“She must speak as she will, sir,’’ was the 
calm reply. 

“ But, sir, this is something unheard of before— 
to allow one under the influence of the Evil One 
to speak here. Who shall say that it be not 
Satan himself pouring forth his delusive words 
to our ears ?” 

“Mr. Lyon, I have conferred with the gov- 
ernor, and he says we may allow the accused to 
speak for themselves, and exercise our own 
judgment thereupon. You may proceed, my 
girl.” 

“But,” gasped the merchant, now pale as 
death, “ this is not just.” 

“ Justice and truth fear no scrutiny, sir,” was 
the calm reply of the judge; and then turning to 
Laura, he bade her once more to proceed. 

“ Courage,” whispered an old gentleman, who 
chanced to stand close to the fair prisoner. “If 
you mean to speak truth let that simple know- 
ledge sustain you.” 

It was a kind-looking old man who spoke, and 
upon turning Laura saw that he was one of the 
wealthiest merchants of the town, and one, too, 
who had been defrauded by the operations of 
Roger Lyon. His simple words had a magical 
effect upon her. The thought that she had a 
friend present—and one so influential, too—was 
quick in its power; and, more than all else, she 
knew that this merchant could help corroborate 
the truth of her statements. 

So Laura commenced, and by the time she 


had spoken a dozen words her voice became 
plain, though it continued tremulous to the end. 
She told how she had worked for Mr. Lyon, and 
how everything had passed pleasantly until the 
evening on which she took her work and went 
behind the curtain of the bay-window to work. 

Here Mr. Lyon made an ineffectual attempt to 
stop her, but the judge threatened to place him 
in charge of the sheriff if he did not remain quiet, 
and this had the effect of silencing him. 

After this Laura went on and told plainly all 
that she heard while behind that curtain. She 
told it just as she knew it—and then she told 
how she was discovered in attempting to make 
her escape, for she knew that she ought not to 
hear any more. Then she told how she had 
been arrested, and when she had concluded, she 
sank down and burst into tears. 

“In the name of justice,” cried Roger Lyon, 
starting to his feet, “I objectto this! Itis Satan 
himself who has thus spoken from the girl’s 
:. yp 
" “Aha Y’ uttered the old merchant who had 
spoken to Laura, “now I see where all the mis- 
chiefis. Your honor, the girl has spoken truth. 
Every merchant, sir, who received goods by that 
ship was swindled, though we knew not before 
who the villain was. We only knew that it 
must have been our correspondent in India, or 
Roger Lyon.” 

The villain merchant again started to his feet, 
but ere he could speak the judge ordered the 
sheriff to seat him. 

“Mr. Clerk,” said the judge, “ there is another 
who may be called in connection with this girl, 
for the evidence against him is all concerning 
her escape from the cot. Call Walter Ar- 
thurson.” 

Roger Lyon could speak no more. This was 
something he had not counted upon. He had 
supposed that Laura Burke would be condemned 
without being allowed to offer any explanation 
of her own; for in former trials it had been judg- 
ed that the words of one possessed of an evil 
spirit were not fit to be listened to; and in sev- 
eral cases the accused had not been allowed to 
utter a word that could in any way tend to crim- 
inate another person. But we have seen how 
sadly he was disappointed. 

Soon Walter Arthurson made his appearance 
upon the stand, and the clerk read the accusa- 
tion. Rogér Lyon was the only witness, and he 
was called up. 

“Now, Roger Lyon,” said the judge, “you 
may state your reasons for supposing this man 
to be in league with Satan.” 

All eyes were now turned upon the old man 
who occupied the prisoner’s box. His snow- 
white hair, and his venerable looks, called up an 
instinctive respect. Had the accuser not been 
already proved a villain, perhaps there would 
have been less sympathy for the present victim, 
but now that Lyon was known to be false, the 
people found their sympathies at once enlisted 
for all that he tried to condemn. 

“In the first place,” commenced Mr. Lyon, 
“it could only have been by the influence of 
some evil spirit that this old man contrived to 
hide Laura Burke andher mother. And further- 
more, the simple glance of his eye almost threw 
me into convulsions. And even now, sir, I can- 
not look upon him but with the most strange 
and painful emotions.” 

«Prisoner, look the witness in the face,” said 
the judge. 

The old man turned and gazed upon the man 
who had thus accused him. Roger Lyon met 
that gaze, and soon the color once more forsook 
his cheeks. He trembled from head to foot, and 
seemed to gasp for breath. People now began 
to wonder. The visible emotions of the accuser 
were surely real. No man could affect such pal- 
pable signs of fear and terror. 

“Turn that look away from me!” gasped 
Lyon. “0, take those eyes away! Look not 
upon me with the visage of the dead !” 

“What is this?” asked the judge, turning to 
the accused. “Whence comes this strange 
power which thy very look has upon thine accu- 
ser? Answer me.” 

“Ay—let him answer,” cried Lyon. 

“ Then listen,” returned the aged man, in a 
tone so low and deep that more than one person 
in the room fairly believed that a voice from the 
grave was sounding in their ears. “ Many years 
ago, when many old men who stand here now 
were but children, Icame to America and settled 
in Boston, which was then only a village with 
here and there a few straggling huts. In time I 
had two sons given tome. One of them was a 
noble, generous child, but the other was a—a— 
bad boy. My wife died, and my children were 
left upon my hands. Time passed on, and 
wealth accumulated in my hands. One of my 
sons was then twenty years of age, and the other 
twenty-two. The youngest was a faithfal, indus- 
trious youth, but the other grew worse as he grew 
older. He loved me not, but gave me constant 
occasion for pain and apprehension. 








“At length I had resolved to retarn to Fng- 
land. I had turned all my property into gold, 
and had it locked up in my house. On the very 
night before myself and my youngest child had 
planned to start, we retired to our bed at the 
usual hour, and somewhere near midnight I had 
occasion to get up. The moon was shining 
brightly, and as I naturally looked out at the 
window I saw my oldest son leaving the house 
with two bags upon his shoulders. He stooped 
some beneath his load, for those bags were heavy. 
I knew that he was carrying away my gold. I 
was upon the point of running after him when the 
smell of fire reached me, and on running to the 
head of the stairs I saw the smoke pouring out 
from the room where my money-chest was. In 
an instant the whole terrible truth burst upon me. 
My wicked boy, for the sake of gold, had not 
only robbed his father, but he meant to burn 
everything up in order to hide his guilt. My 
mind was made up in an instant. Since the 
death of my wife I had been sad and misanthropic, 
and now I resolved to flee. I would not spread 
to the world the story of my boy’s fearful crime, 
and I meant to leave him to the enjoyment of 
his ill-gotten gold. 

“T hastened to the bed and awoke my young- 
er son, and while he was dressing I unfolded to 
him my hastily formed plans. He consented to 
my proposals at once, and as quickly as possi- 
ble we gathered up what of our goods we could, 
and then made our way from the house by means 
of the roof of the porch, for the lower part of the 
building was allin fames. We had over two 
hundred guineas which we had saved out of the 
bags with which to pay our expenses, and with 
these we escaped. Hardly had we got clear of 
the building when the flames burst forth, and in 
a moment more we heard the cry of fire. It 
was a hard struggle, and I told my boy if he 
would say the word I would remain and expose 
his wicked brother ; but he said no. He would 
rather go away and leave all the money behind, 
than have sucha stain upon his family name. 
He envied not the bad brother in the possession 
of the accursed gold, and he would go where I 
said. 

“ We waited but a moment to sce the flames 
dart out, and then we turned our backs upon 
Boston. We went to Plymouth first, and from 
thence in a short time we went to Virginia. 
Ere long I heard of a young merchant in Salem, 
who was doing a very fine business, and who 
was very wealthy. It was my son. A strange 
fear of the very name which he had so dishonor- 
ed led me to change that name for another, and 
Itook the one Inowbear. My son did the same ; 
and shortly after this he married a young and 
lovely girl in Jamestown. Ten years passed 
away, and my noble son and his wife were 
both taken from me. But they left their infant 
boy in my charge, and he has since been with 
me. He now stands before me, a noble, gen- 
erous, true-hearted youth. You know him well, 
your honor. 

“At length I returned to Boston, and there I 
learned that it was believed on all hands that 
myself and youngest son had perished in the 
flames on that dreadful night. I came to Salem, 
and I saw my son—my wicked son—rolling in 
wealth, but I envied him not. I saw his heart, 
and ] knew he was far from happy. An old 
hunter whom I had known in Virginia almost 
gave to me and my grandchild the cot in the 
woods which he had occupied, and we moved 
into it. 

“And now I have but little more to say. I 
had determined that my living son should never 
know that his father also lived ; but when I found 
him still upon the track of evil—when I found 
him still seeking human life—and, more than all 
else—when I found him still seeking the destruc- 
tion of his own father—I could shield him no 
more. Henceforth men must know the true 
character of Roger Lyon. He was my first-born, 
and he might have been my best-beloved, but 
with his own hand has he swept the prize from 
him, and now he must grope for it in vain !”’ 

For a few moments after this there was a 
deathlike stillness in the room. The first sound 
which broke the air was a deep groan from Ro- 
ger Lyon. He had gazed up into thatold man’s 
face, and as he traced there the well-remember- 
ed lineaments of bis father, the whole condemn- 
ing truth came crashing upon him, and he fell 
beneath it. He sank down upon the floor, and 
some of those who stood around thought at first 
he was dead; but he was not so soon to be rid 
of his burden of earth. He had only swooned, 
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and at the instance of the physician who happen- | 


ed to be present, he was conveyed from the 
room. 

There was but little more done in that court 
respecting the prisoners then on trial. Mrs. 
Barke was brought out, butno one appeared to 
accuse her, and after afew remarks by the judge, 
in which he had considerable to say about the 
danger of evil influences of unearthly spirits, but 
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more about the danger of hasty judgment by 
human intelligence, he dismissed the widow and 
her daughter, and also Walter Arthurson, but he 
requested the latter to remain awhile, as he 
wished to confer with him. 

Thomas hastened to Laura’s side, and it was 
with difficulty that he could refrain from weep- 
ing outright with joy at her escape. He accom 
panied her and her mother directly to the house 
where they had lived, and here they gave way to 
their emotions. It was truly a moment for thanks- 
giving, for it was_a terrible calamity which they 
had escaped. 





CHAPTER XX. 
THE MYSTERY IS SOLVED. 


Wien Agnes Lyon left her father’s house she 
went at once to the place where Mrs. Willis was, 
as she knew that the mother of her lover had been 
sick, and was now at the house of a Mrs. Mal- 
colm. When she reached there she was ad- 
mitted at once, and she found Mrs. Willis not only 
awake, but almost fully recovered. The widow 
made her accept a part of her own bed, and 
when Lucian came in the morning he found not 
only a well mother, but his own heart's love in 
company with her. Agnes told him the story of 
her flight, and also assured him that she could 
never return to her father’s house again. The 
youth blessed her a thousand times, and fairly 
wept upon her neck in the exuberance of his 
love. 

They ate breakfast with Mrs. Malcolm, and 
then the widow said she was ready to set out for 
her home. 

“O, Sir George will be delighted to see you,” 
said Lucian, as they were preparing to leave. 

“Do you think so?” his mother returned, 
hiding her face in the act of putting on her 
shawl. 

- “I know it, for he has been very anxious.” 

Nothing more was said uniil they reached the 
street, where the youth gave one arm to his moth- 
er, and the other to Agnes, 

“ Why—what makes you tremble so?’ Lu- 
cian asked, turning and looking into his mother’s 
face. 
“Tremble?” she repeated, not daring to look 
up. 

“Ay,” pursued the youth, gazing into her 
beautiful face, upon which the rose-bloom of 
health was fast coming ; “you do surely tremble. 
Are you faint?” 

“No, no, my son.” 

“Ah, you are thinking of Sir George.” 

“‘T was thinking of him, my son,” the mother 
replied, almost sadly. 

“Why,” interrupted Agnes, “I suppose it’s 
natural for any one who is so weak to tremble at 
the thought of finding a stranger in their house, 
and that stranger a British baronet.” 

“I did not think of that,” said Lucian. He 
was not at all satisfied with this hypothesis, but 
he had determined to say no more until he reach- 
ed home, and could find out what it all meant, 
for he felt sure if there was any hidden meaning 
to all his mother’s strang he should 
find them all out when they came to meet Sir 
George. 

At length they reached the house, and the two 
females followed Lucian in, Agnes going first. 
The youth introduced her to the baronet, and the 
latter greeted her very cordially and kindly. 

“Sir George Granby—shall I introduce to you 
my mother,” said Lucian, as his mother came in- 
to the room. 

The baronet turned and extended his hand. 

“ Madam,” he said, in a tremulous tone, “I 
am very—” 

But here he brokedown. His voice completely 
failed him, and his whole frame quivered. But 
Mrs. Willis was more affected still. She turned 
first very pale, and then, With a low moan she 
sank into her son’s arms. He had seen her tot. 
ter backwards, and sprung in time to prevent 
her falling. 

“ Merciful God! she is not dead!” gasped Sir 
George, starting forward. 

“Only fainted, sir,” answered Agnes, who 
hastened quickly forward. 

Mrs. Willis breathed at length, and by the help 
of such restoratives as were at hand she was soon 
restored. 

“ Where is he” she whispered, starting con- 
vulsively into consciousness, and gazing first 
upon the face of her son, and then upon Agnes. 

“ Where is who?” returned Lacian. 

“ Was'tadream’ Did I not see him—stand- 
ing here? ©, Lucian, Lucian, was it only « 
dream 1” 

“ Sir George is here, mother,” the youth re 
plied, completely puzzled and astonished. 

“ Where?” whispered she, starting onee more 
upon her feet. 

“ Here, Matilda,” the baronet said, moving s 
step forward. 

She gased upon him once more, and a quick 
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flash of pain passed over her fair and lovely fea- 
tures. But a nobler look followed it. She saw 
the man before her slowly open his arms—she 
saw a tearfal smile upon his face—and then, 
without even a murmur, she tottered forward and 
sank upon his bosom. 

Lucian was now more puzzled than before, 
only there was a deeper sense of wonder upon 
his soul, and his spirit was hushed; for the scene 
before him was a moving one. He saw his 
mother upon the baronet’s bosgm, weeping now 
wildly, while his stout arms were wound about 
her waist and neck with a passionate embrace. 

“ Matilda, have you ever ceased to love me ?” 
asked the baronet, in a whisper which both Lu- 
cian and Agnes plainly heard. 

“O, George, as the dying pilgrim thinks of 
his Saviour, so have I thought of thee.” 

“And until these few short days back I thought 
thee dead, my own Matilda.” 

“O, George —they told me you were dead long 
years ago. One Bion Lowton, your cousin, 
wrote me a letter so.” 

“And O, how false it all was,” exclaimed Sir 
George, raising his eyes towardsheaven. “ But, 
thank God, my heart has never yet deceived me. 
Young as I was when I returned, no beauty of 
fashion’s halls could move me. The only heart 
I had was given away ina holy love, and I would 
not cast the empty shell upon another. But 
now you are mine once again, and only death 
shall separate us more. Matilda—my blessed, 
worshipped wife, is not this an hour of heaven on 
earth !” 


The veil was rent. Lucian beheld the truth 


ow. 

“My father?” he murmured—only one fear 
more in his soul. 

“Yes, my noble boy—you are of my own flesh 
and blood,” cried the baronet, extending both 
his hands. 

That last fear was banished. He had found 
his own father, and amid the copious tears that 
bedewed his cheeks he gazed up, and said : 

“ Father—mother—O, God bless you both!” 

His words—spoken with an emotion almost 
overpowering—had a magical effect. The happy 
father gazed an instant upon his boy, and then 
burst into tears. -So Agnes wept—and her tears 
were mingled with those of the now happy wife. 
But these first passionate bursts of emotion at 
length passed away, and finally the party were 
seated. 

“Do not blame me,” said Lucian, “for now 
I surely have the right toask some explanation.” 

“ OF course you have, my boy; and now you 
shall know it all. But how much do you know 
already ?” 

“ He knows nothing of you,” said the mother. 
“T have always given him to understand that 
his grandfather was his father. I never told him 
so. But you know he was but an infant when 
you went away, and as he grew up he naturally 
supposed that my father was his father, and my 
father’s dying when he was yet a small child has 
helped keep his nind fastened in the illusion.” 

So much was thus explained, and then the 
baronet resumed : 

“Well, Lucian, it is now nearly twenty-three 
years since I came over here with Lord Foxfield. 
I stopped with Mr. Samuel King, in Boston, 
whom my father had known in England. He 
had but one child—a daughter—and the moment 
I saw her I loved her. I need not tell you why 
I loved her, for there she sits, the same fair, 
lovely being as when first I knew her. I asked 
her father for her hand, and he would have re- 
fused it for fear of my father’s wrath, but the 
eloquence of my love conquered. We were mar- 
ried, and for a year and a half we lived almost 
on our love. But during that year and a half my 
father had time to learn of the step I had taken, 
and to come over to America after me. One 
morning—you were then eight months old—I 
received a note requesting my attendance at the 
house of Governor Winthrop. I put on my hat, 
kissed my wife—then bent down and kissed my 
child, and then, with a happy ‘good morning, 
my loved ones,’ I started out. At the governor’s 
house I found my father. I would have rushed 
joyfully into his arms, but he repulsed me with 
afrown. He had learned of my marriage, and 
he was exasperated beyond measure; and he 
said that I must accompany him home. This I 
refused to do without my wife. He scorned the 
idea of my plebeian wife, and swore that I should 
not take her with me. He was proud, wealthy, 
and powerful, and I was as proud ashe. I grew 
angry at his unjust demand, and upon that he 
swore that I should not see my wife again. I 
would have rushed from the house, but he held 
me back. I was a minor then, and he held the 
power. He called for soldiers, and had me car- 
ried on board the ship in which he had engaged 
passage for us. I have often thought since that, 
had I been calm and prayerful, I might have 
moved him; but I was angry, and I raved like a 
madman, as I really was. 

“But enough of that. My father carried me 
heek to England. But ere long he repented. I 
grew pale and thin, and only constant sorrow 
and grief were in mysoul. He would not let me 
come back after my wife, but he sent by another. 
Bion;Lowton, my cousin, the son of one of my 
father’s sisters, was coming over on business, and 
by him my father sent for my wife and child. 
But Bion came back without them. He told me 
they were. both dead—that they died only a few 
days before he got there; and that my wife’s 
father sent me his forgiveness for having left his 
child as I did.” 

“Ol” uttered the wife, looking up through 
her tears, “I remember well when he came. He 
saw my father, and to bim he told that you were 
dead. He did not aee me, but he wrote mea 
letter while he was in Boston, in which he offered 
me his condolence, and said he hoped I should 
recover from the sad shock, and once more be 
happy.” 

**O, the villain!” uttered Sir George. “But,” 
he resumed, “I bore up under the affliction, yet 
all my father’s efforts to have me marry were 
unavailing. I could not do it, and I would not. 
I went into society some, but I found no enjoy- 
ment there. Then I went to India, and there I 
remained twelve years. I came back to find my 
father dead, having been sent for as soon as he 


was taken sick. I thus found myself wealthy 
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beyond my most sanguine anticipations, and a 
baronet. Bat I had no near relatives living. 
Bion Lowton was the nearest, and the next heir 
to onr estates. Inever had any confidence in 
his moral qualities, but yet I did not know him 
to be such a villain. At length my thoughts 
turned again towards America. I wished to 
visit it once more, and Bion was very anxious to 
accompany me. I wondered what could make 
him so nervously anxious—he said he was so 
afraid I should object to his going. We came 
with Sir William Phipps. We reached Boston 
in safety in the latter part of May last. After I 
had got somewhat settled, I made a search for the 
father of my wife, but I was told he was dead. 
I thought not of inquiring for you. I noticed 
that Bion began to act strangely, but I could not 
learn the cause. He denied that his manners 
had changed atall. But I could sce it. 

“A few weeks ago I received an invitation to 
visit at Newbury and Ipswich. I asked Bion if 
he would go with me, but he saidno. So I start- 
ed off alone. I went by water, but chose to re- 
turn by land, and to that end I procured a good 
horse and set out. You can judge of the rest. 
Lowton had undoubtedly hunted you out, and 
the fear that I might find you must have started 
him up to his plan. Very likely he had been 
planning to put me out of the way ever since I 
first noticed his strange behaviour. But he has 
been foiled most wonderfully.” 

“Only think,” murmured Lucian, fervently, 
“that I should have been the one to save my 
father from the death-stroke of one who has done 
so much to harm us both.” 

“Ay,” returned the father, “it is wonderful. 
The moment I saw you, Lucian, J felt an inward 
yearning towards you, and when you told me 
your name, and told me of your mother, I knew 
you were my son. ButI chose to wait until I 
could see my wife ere I revealed myself. My 
family name was Willis, but when my father 
succeeded to his elder brother’s estates he took 
the title of Granby, and I assumed the same 
name. Itcame from the old earl through his 
only child, who was a daughter.” . 

“And would Bion Lowton have inherited all 
your property had you died?” asked Lucian. 

“Yes—had I died without issue. That is, 
all the property I hold directly from my father ; 
though there are two estates which, if I had 
died childless, would have returned to the next 
heir on the female side of Granby. But my own 
right covers over three hundred thousand pounds, 
beside a large interest in the East India Com- 
pany’s stock. So you see the villain had plenty 
in view.” 

“T wonder if he knows you are here now?” 
queried the wife. 

“T think not.” 

At this moment Cwsar put his head in at the 
door and announced that Mrs. Burke and her 
daughter, and two men, wished tocomein. Lu- 
cian followed Cesar to the back door, and there 
he found it as he expected; Walter Arthurson 
and Thomas being with the women. 

“Ah, Lucian,” said Thomas, with a smile, 
“we have come upon a strange errand. We 
went to Mrs. Burke’s cottage, but there we found 
no food—and—” 

“You’ve come to claim my hospitality, eh?” 
cried Lucian. ‘I’m glad you’ve come, for I 
want some one to share my great joy.” 

Thus speaking he led the visitors directly into 
the sitting-room, where he introduced them to 
his father. Of course a great many explanations 
followed, and when they had been made to un- 
derstand how matters stood with Lucian, Laura 
was called upon to give an account of the trial. 

“Fear not for me,” said Agnes, as Laura cast 
an inquisitive look towards her. “I am prepar- 
ed for anything now, for I knew the worst long 
ago.” 

Laura asked Thomas to relate the circum- 
stances, and he did so. And when he had fin- 
ished, Agnes was weeping upon the neck of her 
grandfather. She, too, had found a relative; 
and even a grandfather seemed to her then like a 
father. They did not tell her that her father was 
carried insensible from the court-room. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
CONCLUSION. 


Tue afternoon passed away, and the party 
assembled at Lucian’s cot had plenty to talk 
about the while. The sun was sinking towards 
its home in the west when they were startled by 
a knock at the door. Cwsar heard it, for he, too, 
had come in to hear the strange news—and he, 
too, was among the happiest of the happy—and 
he answered the summons. He found Roger 
Lyon there. The merchant asked if his child 
was there? ‘I'll see,” was Cesar’s answer, as 
he turned backward into the room. 

“ Be not afraid, my dear,” whispered Sir 
George, laying his hand upon Agnes’s shoulder. 
“Your father was introduced to me in Boston 
not long since, and if his bearing towards me 
then may be taken as an index to his true feel- 
ings, he will not make much objection to my 
wishes.” 

Lucian went to the door and invited Mr. Lyon 
toenter. The merchant was very pale, and his 
Step was unsteady. Yet there was a vengeful 
look upon his face. 

“Ah, Mr. Lyon, I am happy to meet you 
once more,” uttered the baronet, as soon as the 
visitor had entered. 

“How? Sir George?” gasped the merchant, 
in surprise. 

“Yes, sir. Let me introduce you: My wife, 
Lady Granby, Mr. Lyon. And this is my son, 
sir. You have seen him before.” 

“ Your wife! Your son!’’ uttered Lyon, in 
blank astonishment. 

“ Yes, sir,”’ returned the baronet, fervently. 
“A wife and child who I had been led to be- 
lieve were dead long years ago. I was married 
to Matilda King over twenty-two years ago. 
My father separated us. But that father relent- 
ed, and Bion Lowton was sert to bring them— | 
the wife and child—to me. But he betrayed his | 
trust, and brought us back only falsehood. | 





sin, and who would inherit a great share of my 


estates in the event of my death, has been trying | 


to killme. Ay, Mr. Lyon—and the miserable 
man has even tried to put my wife and child to 
death. He feared that I should find them, and 
thus forever cut him off from my vast property. 
O, I pity the poor villain. But perhaps you do 
not know him?” 

These words struck upon Roger Lyon’s heart 
with more power than did even the developments 
in the court-room, for his soul was tortored now. 
He gazed up into the baronct’s face, and at 
length he uttered, in a gasping tone : 

“ T have seen him, sir.” 

At this juncture, Cesar arose and left the 


room, for he felt that he had no business to hear 


the revelations that must follow. 

Mr. Lyop had come there with the intention of 
dragging his daughter away; but he had not 
counted upon this. He sat awhile with his head 
bowed, and then he looked up. The whole ex- 
pression of his face was changed. The look of 
anger was gone, and in its place had come a cast 
of deep, powerful shame and remorse. His soul 
was like the water confined by a bank of sand, 
which, by a school-boy’s finger, may be poured 
out. A-simple scratch in the unstable barrier 
may allow a tiny stream to flow over, the force 
of which removes more of the sand, until, ina 
few moments more, the stream gains force and 
power, and the bank is gone. So it was with 
Roger Lyon. The simple words of the baronet 
had struck a blow of fear upon him—the thought 
that he had been hand-in-hand with the villain 
touched a deeper point—and in a few moments 
more, as he looked first upon Sir George, then 
upon his child, and then upon his aged father, 
the tide of remorse came sweeping in upon him. 
Agnes saw that look—she saw at once the deep 
pain that had come upon him—her daughter’s 
heart was touched, and in a moment more her 
arms were about her father’s neck. 

“Father! Father!” she cried, “forgive me 
for what I have done. But, O, you cannot 
know how miserable I have been. O, forgive 
me! love me once more! Let us be happy 
hereafter!” | 

This was as “the last ounce upon the camel’s 
back.” Mr. Lyon could bear up no more. One 
moment he gazed into his fair child’s imploring 
face—then he pushed her gently from him— 
and then bowing his head and covering his face 
with his hands, he burst forth into moans and 
sobs of grief that shook the room by their force 
upon his frame. 

“O, God have mercy on me!” he cried. 
cup is full! O, misery! ©, remorse !” 

There was no mistaking that voice—that look, 
those scalding tears. They spoke of a heart ut- 
terly crushed, and of a spirit contrite and broken. 
Old Walter Arthurson moved forward and laid 
his trembling hand upon the bowed man’s head, 
and in a tremulous voice he said : 

“My son, from my very heart do I forgive 
thee for all thou hast done towards me. Sin no 
more, and God may yet give thee time to atone 
for the past!” 

Roger Lyon started up from his chair and 
caught his father’s hand. 

“Bless you!” he cried. “ Bless you for this. 
Agnes—my child—forget the past—but come 
to me not yet. Look to Lucian for your joy, 
for with my whole heart I give you to him. I 
shall see you again—perhaps soon—but now I 
must go to my wife. Do not follow me. I will 
see you again. Forgive me—all—forgive—” 

And with this last word trembling upon his 
lips he seized his bat and rushed from the room. 
Agnes would have followed him, but her grand- 
father held her back. 

“No, no,” he said; “do not follow him, for 
he would rather be alone. I know how he feels. 
Remain here.” 

Just as Agnes sat down a cry of horror burst 
from Laura Burke’s lips. 

“Good heavens, look!” 
George, he aims at you!” 

The baronet turned quickly, and upon the 
opposite side of the street he saw Bion Lowton, 
with a rifle raised and aimed directly towards 
him. He was upon the point of springing up, 
when they were all startled by the report of a 
rifle back of the house, and on the next instant 
Bion Lowton was seen to fall, and his own 
weapon exploded, sending its contents into open 
air. Ina moment more, Cesar burst into the 
room with his smoking rifle still in his hand. 

“Bress de Lord!’ he cried, in fervent tones, 
“I stop de villain’s wickedness. Did ye saw 
’7im or 

“ Yes, Cesar, we did see him,” returned Lu- 
cian. ‘ But how happened you to be on hand 
so fortunately ?” 

“Why, I see ’im cum up de road, an’ he look 
creepin’ like a snake. I mistrust ’im quick—I 
hurry for my rifle, den I watch ’im. I see ’im 
stop ober dar, an’ aim at de house. I saw de 
wickedness in him eye. I jes’ gib one look, an’ 
den I fired. I aim for his eye, an’ you’ll find 
his head wid a hole t’rough it, see ’f ye don’t,” 
said the negro, enthusiastically. 

Thomas Arthurson went out to help Casar 
bring the body in, and when it had been laid in 
the porch the party gathered around it. 

“We are safe now,” ejaculated the wife and 
mother, with a fearful shudder. 

“Ay,” returned Sir George, sadly. 
has gone to his last account. 
man, but—may God have mercy on him!” 

“ Sartin,” urged Cesar, “nobody can blame 
me for the deed.” 

“Blame you?” returned the baronet, warmly, 
at the same time seizing the faithful fellow by 
the hand. “By my soul, no. We bless you, 
Cesar, and henceforth, if love and gratitude can 
speak the true sentiments of the soul, we'll show 
you how thankful we are for your noble work. 
This is not the first time you have saved me.” 

This was too much for the generous negro. 
He tried to say something, but his words failed 
him, and he turned away for fear they should 
think him weak. 

As soon as the excitement of the occasion had 
somewhat subsided, Casar was sent for the pro. 
per officers—the coroner and his associates—and 
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she cried. “ Sir 
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| when they came the circumstances were all ex- 


Lately that same Bion Lowton, who is my cou- | plained. They held a short consultation ove; 


He was a bad. 
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the deceased—took the evidence of those present, 
and then removed the body. 


“So ends the earthly course of my poor, mis- | 
guided cousin!” uttered Sir George, as they | 


bore the corse away. 
happier life—a better end; but he made his own 
pillow—he chose his own course—he has met 
hiS just fate! May God forgive him as I now 
do!” 

* * * * * 


On the next day, Polly Wilde came to tell | 


Agnes that her father and mother wished to see 
her. The fair girl hesitated not a moment, but 
putting on her bonnet and shawl, she returned 
with the old domestic. 

We will not seek to unfold all the secrets of 
that meeting between the parents and their child. 
Suffice it for us to say, that Mr. Lyon informed 
his daughter that he had determined to leave the 
town of Salem as quickly as possible. He had 
changed nearly all his property into ready cash, 
his house and land he had given to the merchants 
whom he had defrauded, and the property was 
amply enough to repay them. 

“] will not offer you money now, my child, 
for Lucian will have enough of his own. Your 
mother and I are going—but we shall see you 
again sometime. On no account would we have 
you go with us. Go back to the youth you love, 
he is worthy of you—be his wife, and be also as- 
sured that the blessings of your parents go with 
you. lam contrite now, but I am not equal to 
the task of meeting the geze of those who know 
my shame.” 

Awhile Agnes hung upon her mother’s neck— 
then she turned to her father. It was a bitter 
moment, yet there was more of deep, holy love 
in it than had shown itself between them for 


years. 
* & * * 


No one attempted to arrest the fallen merchant, | 


for to all whom he had wronged he had made 
all the reparation in his power. 
left the town, and went away to a land where 
their evil was not known. In Virginia they 
sought a home, and from thence Agnes often 
heard of them. 7 

The cloud soon passed from Agnes’s spirits, 
and when she could wear her smiles once more, 
Lucian led her to the altar. On the same day, 
and on the same hour, Thomas Arthurson re- 
ceived the hand of Laura Burke in the solemn 
bands of wedlock; and) wien he had become a 
husband, his old grandfather placed a sealed 
packet in his hand. 

“My son, Roger, gave it to me,” the old man 
said, “and when he did so, he told me it was 
but the rightful inheritance of which he had rob- 
bed your father. I took itfor you. Ah, do not 
refuse it, for thus you would refuse the repen- 
tance of a contrite soul. Take it, for it is yours. 
I shall get my share,” he continued, with a 
smile, “for I don’t mean to leave you while I 
live.” 

Thomas took the proffered packet, and when 
he came to open it he found it to contain ten 
thousand pounds. After all that he had heard, 
he felt that the money was rightfully his, and he 
kept it withont a murmur. 

The trial of Laura Burke was about the last 
in this country of that description. People’s 
eyes began to be opened to the truth, and as 
soon as a few leading men took a noble stand 
against it, the fatal delusion was swept away. 
None were condemned after Laura’s trial, and in 
a few days a special court was convened to ex- 
amine the matter, and the decision was, that the 
whole judicial proceeding concerning witchcraft 
should be crushed at once. And soit was done. 
Allin prison were liberated, accusations were 
dropped, and people began to breathe easy once 
more. 

Sir George Granby concluded not to return to 
England. He chose to give his influence and 
his energies to the upbuilding of the young col- 
ony, and to that end he sought him ont a quiet, 
lovely home, where he gathered his family about 
him, and where he found all the joys he could 
even hope for onearth. Lucian and Agnes sere 
as bright lights in his home; and close by were 
settled Thomas and his wife, with their now hap- 
py old grandfather, Mrs. Buike still holding the 
honorable post of matron in the family. 

Cesar was in his glory. He had to hunt no 
more for work, though often in sport he cracked 
his faithful rifle in the woods; and when he did 
so he was sure to bring something home fit to ve 
cooked. Without Cesar, one half of Sir George’s 
and his son’s out-door enjoyment would have 
been lost. 

“Cesar,” said old Walter Arthurson, one day, 
“which is the happiest, this family or yours ?” 

“ Lor’ ’a’ marcy,” returned the faithful fel- 
low, looking upon Thomas and Laura, and then 
thinking of those at home, “tow yon s’pose I 
can tell? But I can tell ye what Is’pec’s: I 
s’pec’s you'll hunt a good long ways aforz 5..’ll 
find anybody else quite so kind o° hebenly happy 
as boff our families am, eh?” 

The old man laughed, and said he guessed 
Cesar was about right. 

And so passed away the hours of joy to those 
who had so well earned the happiness they en- 
joyed, until five years had flown. Then, one 


cold November night, when the leaves all lay | 


sear and yellow upon the carth, a man knocked 
at the door of Sir George’s house. It was Roger 
Lyon. His wife was dead, and he had come 
back to die among those who had so nobly for- 
givenhim. Agnes wept upon his neck and bless- 
ed him, and from that hour never a word was 
spoken in his hearing touching the evils of the 
past. He found a home with his daughter, and 
though he was never light-hearted, like those who 
had no deep sins to remember, yct he was now to 
spend the happiest of his days. He yet ha 
wealth, and his child needed it not, so he spent 
his time in seeking out the needy and the dis- 
tressed, and in ministering to their wants. 

Ere long the poor people inal! the country 


| round about knew and blessed Roger Lyon; 


and thus in the evening of his life, with the 


he had learned to love about him, did he strive | 


with all his power to atone for the past; and he 


| felt in his own soul that the dark record was 


being gradually blotted out. 
THE END. 


“He might have had a | 


He and his wife | 
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A FRIEND IN NERD, 


| BY MARS. RB fT. BLDREDER 

| The summer flowers had paled. and drooped, and iiled, 
And autumn brought new loveliness for me, 

At times my wayward heart seemed sorely tried, 
Earth's chastened sunlight held no charm for me, 

And bitter thoughts stole o'er me when alone, 

I mused o'er joys once fondly called my own 


* Father,” I cried, when none were nigh to hear, 
* Look down in mercy on thy wayward child; 

That this fair earth may once again seem dear, 
O, let me feel the suntizht of thy smile.” 

A low voice whispered softly unto me— 

“Mortal, as is thy day thy strength shall be.’ 


Then baby voices, soft and strangely low, 
Fell like eweet music on my yearning heart; 
Fond smiles that cheered my epirit long ago, 
Remembered, loved, and shrined of life a part! 
Dear memory, backward on thy golden wing, 
To my lone heart lost darling treasures bring. 


And soon there came a friend to cheer my life, 
Of gentle mien—of low and feeble tread, 
For she had felt the hand of care and strife, 
And she had mourned o'er pleasures long since fled 
With throbbing heart I hailed her to my bower, 
As children welcome epring’s first fragrant flower. 





I doubted not her sad and gentle smile, 
Though I had learned to doubt in years gone by; 
She seemed as artless as a little child, 
A chastened lovelight lingered in her eye; 
Pride yielded ‘neath the sunshine of her smile, 
My pent up feelings gushed forth free and wild. 


On rapid wings the autumn hours sped on, 

And winter came with sunbeams wan and pale; 
Love's holy light still kept my spirit warm, 

I searcely heeded sunshive, hail or rain; 
My friend in need was ever lingering near, 
Soothing each doubt, and calming each wild fear. 


Father, if every frail and suffering child 
Would lean on thee when called life's ills to bear, 
Thou ‘It ne‘er withhold from them thy pitying smile, 
For thou wilt soothe each heart that’s worn with care, 
Lead me, dear Shepherd, wheresoe’er I go, 
Through pastures where pure, living waters flow! 





+e 
FASHIONABLE SOUP. 


When I lived in New York, said Tom A., I 
received a visit from a country cousin, who being 
a rough hewn, clever sort of fellow, | took some 
liking to, and as he expected, I invited him to 
dine with me at the Prescott House. Ed. set at 
the long splendid table, mouth, ears and eyes 
wide open, perfectly astonished. When soup was 
announced, I ordered some of a new “style,” 
which was all the go just then, and, as by some 
chance we had no napkins, I requested some. 
Garcon was prompt, and the “ hasty plate” was 
soon before us. © sooner was it on the table, 
when my friend Ed., witha muttered “ by Jimmy, 
Neddy,” suddenly shoved back his chair, and 
before [ could turn round, he was half way out 
of the room. I followed as soon as possible, 
amid the anxious looks of those next us. When 
I reached the hall, Ed. was there, hat in hand, 
waiting for me. ‘ Whatin the world is the mat- 
ter?” exclaimed I, anxiously. “Tom,” said he, 
his face looking larger and redder, ‘(1 can stand 
to be called green, for | know I aint up to all the 
kinks, but I swann I wont be called dirty, by the 
president.” ‘ What do you mean?” said I. 
“Well, Tom, I don’t know what you said to 
that short-haired monkey, in the white round- 
about, but just after you spoke to him, he comes 
and sets down a big dish of waiter right afore me, 
and then sticks a towel in my face, as much as 
tosay, ‘Mr. Brown, you might as well wash 

ourself afore you eat with this crowd.’ And 
Tom, I believe he is the only man I care about 
seeing afore I leave this village.” 

Tom vows he gained four pounds of flesh that 
week, and never ull he forgets his cousin Ed., will 
he believe “stylish” soup is not fattening — 
Springfield Republican. 





MAPLE SUGAR. 


The present is the commencement of the sugar- 
making season in New England—though maple 
sugar is not confined to the northeastern States, 
but the trees flourish in the greater part of the 
Northern States, and the crop in 1855 was esti- 
mated at $2,726,000 in value. It is a cheap and 
ready substitute for sugar from the cane, and 
though not so good, yeta maple grove upon a 
farm, where the land is cheap, is # very impor- 
tant acquisition. If sugar and molasses ipcrense 
in value, as they have and may, the farmers of 
New England will give more attention to the 
growing of maples and the making of sugar. A 
better substitute, however, for the cane, but one 
which requires more capital, labor, and skill, is 
the sugar-beet, that is so extensively cultivated in 
France. It would sees as though in the West- 
ern States, the supply of sugar from this source, 
should the root be introduced into this country, 
would be boundless; and the occupation and 
wealth it would supply to farmers of the interior, 
are worth consideration. The Mormons have 
gone into the business extensively. They have 
the best qualities of roots, with the mills and re- 
fineries needed, and will soon supply themselves 
with sugar; so might the whole country do; we 
need not be at all dependent upon the foreign 
article. —Newburyport Herald. 
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IWORY. 


Few of our lady readers, while they 80 
bewitchingly over the tips of their ivory fans, or 
play their fingers so nimbly and gracefully over 
the white keys of the piano, are wont to cast a 
thought towards the manner in which this mate- 
rial is procured, the quantities of which are an- 
nually used, and the number of noble animals 
which are yearly slain for the purpose of supply- 
ing the constantly increasing demand. Mr. Dal. 
ton, a celebrated Sheffield manufacturer, esti- 
| mates that the annual consumption of ivory in 
jgthe town of Sheffield alone is about 180 tons, 
equal in value to £30,000, and requiring the la- 
| bor of 500 personsto work it up for trade. The 

number of tusks to make up this amount of ivory 
is 45,000; and according to this the number of 
elephants slaughtered every year for the Shef- 
field market is 22,500. Ibut supposing some 
tasks to be cast, and some animals to have died 
a natural death, it may fairly be estimated that 
18,000 are killed for that purpose.—Se/enti fic 
Ame rican, 





‘oor + 
“DON'T WORRY.” 


This is the first thing an editor should get by 
heart. If Mr. Slocum threatens to withdraw his 
yatronage because you criticised Prof. Drawi's 
ecture on the enion question—don’t worry, but 
tell him to go ahead and do it. , 

If Mr. Bailion writes you an insulting letter, 
saying that if you don’t stop writing about the 
Diddieton Railroad, he wii! rain you with a law- 
suit—don’t worry, but dare him to try it on 

If Mr. Smith threatens to “cave your bead in,” 
because you mention that “his son Bob” was 
seni to the Tombs for pelsing a street lamp with 
brickbata—don't worry, but tell him that you so 
love the law, you dine on a salad made of red 
tape and sealing wax. 

Again we say never worry. If you do, you 
are no more calculated for an editor than «a Que 


, ker is for marine hornpipes.— 


rernpet 














[Written for The Flag of 


LINKS TY AN AGED 
ey pose Pea’ 


May Meaven biews thy hoary be 
Por every clleer bate 

Tat tells os of soene Dieweing of 
Some solace lent despair 


And Heaven o()l blew thine o 
That giveth te the pew, 

‘That neler both bet o euppiian’ 
Unheeded at thy door 

May every whch thet rise ap 
Withte thy heart he gateed 

And brtmvem ting oll be Nits Meee 
Barth's highest joye attained 


Uatll the Gave that thow maurt, 
To reader (hice ace vent 

Of all thy etewardebip below 
How grest soe'er the amount 


Thea may the God who blest 0) 
Tromounce thy work ' well ¢ 

And bid thee enter to hie Jove 
Thoa good and tiiafal ene; 


Where thou tcayet listen to bi 
And by hie throne at down, 

With every heart thow'st made 
A bright star in thy crown 
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THE STROLLER’S 
BY RICHARD ore 


A nurax and desolate nigh: 
Around a roaring fire in one of 
country inns existing in the vil 
market-towns that appear upon 
land, something like an eruptio 
face, a party of men and wome: 
basking in the gratefal warmth 

As far as outward appearance 
the group was not an attractive 
men were in but a sorry state o 
their attenuated, jaded appears 
careworn expression of their cou 




















of scanty, hardly earned fare, 
wearisome travel. The men had 
gentility, so mach more painfa! 
the unmistakable marks of doy 
the dingy strip of shirt colle 
invisibility of shirt; the pan 
tightly down upon boots or shor 
of which were impatient of rest 
strenuous efforts for freedom; \ 
ture so #adly thin for weather &. 
the hat so badly hattered, thou 
time so carcfully brushed, 

They were a company of « 
who designed to exhibit a the p! 
were at present stopping, upon 
row, and as their bills expresse 
the enlightened inhabitants of th: 
the choicest gems of the dram 
tions of the works of the immor 
selections from the hamorisis 
present ee; chaste Torpsichor: 

+ in short all the powerfal resour 
mand of a numerous, talented a 
pany, celleeted together at an - 
overwhelming, and totally beyo 
belief!’ 

The numerous, talented an 
pany, were at this moment o 
acts scareely suggestive of thei: 
ities. Some of the women had 
less children gathered in the fo 
and faded shawls, and were hu 
slumber, ‘The men generally } 
mouths, from which they wore 
except now and anon to apply 
their lips, and derive refresh, 
Two or Uiree tired children, w! 
their waking hours bore traces 
and grave preeocity, had rolle 
in front of the cheerful blaze, + 
profound sleep. No, the grouy 
eatly be said to be an attractive | 

A timid, hesitating knock + 
door. 

“ Some more of you, I suppc 
landlord. Ualike most landlord 
his heart felt no compassion f 
whore hand was empty, aod 
wearisome and slow. 

“ We are all here, I think.” 
mild voice from a lite seedy + 
nose and blinking eye. “ Let n 
them over. “ Heavy, light « 
walking gent., and terry com. : 
ive of the gentlemen engaged for 
ters, the light comedian, low oo 
gentiernan, or young lover gor 
ties of a pocusiary nature, at 





whose appearance asually signs 
which a “terrible combat” wou 
suc. “Heavy woman, juven! 
maid, singing and dancing lad) 
“No, our party, Mr. Ballchok 
ali hers.”’ 

Mr. Ballchoke therefore adv: 
iug the door, gave admittance, 
blast of wind and rain, and nex 
footsteps of a woman, with a ¢ 
was fixed hard upon her tate 
philasthropiec Ballchoke saw at 
ease was not admiasive of an + 
once recommended the applica 
ger to the workhouse, pot over 
from thence. The stranger hel 
door, leaned heavily ep egeine 
side, and now stood with wild 
garding him fiaedly 

“Come, we've nothing for yr 
It's cold, I want to shat the do- 

No answer from the wand 
clatching at her dress, and gr 
the stern countenance of the m 

“Baundic, 1 ey! Of with 
have you taken care of by th 
you under lock and key for the 
speaking he took bold a tee 
and made « movement & posh 
Seti heavily upon the foor, acd 

eyes ot)! fined, and with her 















ot The Flag of our Union.) 
KIEND IN NEED, 


5. R T. ELDREDGE. 

had paled, and drooped, and died, 
tht new loveliness for me, 

{ heart seemed sorely tried, 
sunlight held no charm for me, 
stole o'er me when alone, 

e fondly called my own. 


hen none were nigh to hear, 
rey on thy wayward child; 
iay once again seem dear, 
inlight of thy smile.” 

i softly unto me— 

y thy strength shall be.”” 


ft and strangely low, 

ic on my yearning heart; 
‘red my spirit long ago, 

1, and shrined of life a part! 
ard on thy golden wing, 
darling treasures bring. 


a friend to cheer my life, 

low and feeble tread, 

‘and of care and strife, 

1ed o'er pleasures Jong since fled. 
t [hailed her to my bower, 
*pring's first fragrant flower. 


| and gentle smile, 

ed to doubt in years gone by; 
as a little child, 

ht lingered in her eye; 

he sunshine of her smile, 
cashed forth free and wild. 


itumn hours sped on, 

ith sunbeams wan and pale; 
kept my spirit warm, 
anshive, hail. or rain; 

: ever lingering near, 

and calming each wild fear. 


ad suffering child 

when called life's ills to bear, 

i from them thy pitying smile, 
eeach heart that's worn with care. 
rd, wheresoe’er I go, 

‘re pure, living waters flow! 


+ 
IONABLE SOUP. 


a New York, said Tom A., I 
ma country cousin, who being 
ver sort of fellow, { took some 
¢ expected, I invited him to 
e Prescott House. Ed. set at 
table, mouth, ears and eyes 
y astonished. When soup was 
red some of a new “style,” 
40 just then, and, as by some 
napkins, I requested some. 
pt, and the “ hasty plate” was 
No sooner was it on the table, 
1., witha muttered “ by Jimmy, 
’ shoved back his chair, and 
round, he was half-way out 
slowed as soon as possible, 
looks of those next us. When 
, Ed. was there, hat in hand, 
‘ What in the world is the mat- 
, anxiously. “Tom,” said he, 
ger and redder, “I can stand 
for | know I aint up to all the 
a I wont be called dirty, by the 
hat do you mean?” said I. 
on’t know what you said to 
monkey, in the white round- 
er you spoke to him, he comes 
ig dish of water right afore me, 
towel in my face, as much as 
’wp, you might as well wash 
ueat with this crowd.’ And 
: is the only man I care about 
@ this village.” 
ained four pounds of flesh that 
‘| hefurgets his cousin Ed., will 
ish” soup is not fattening — 
ican, 
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\PLE SUGAR, 


se commencement of the sugar- 
New England—though maple 
ed to the nortticastern States, 
ish in the greater part of the 
nd the crop in 1855 was esti- 
Win value. It is a cheap and 
r sugar from the cane, and 
i, yeta maple grove upon a 
ad is cheap, is a very impor- 
if sugar and molasses increase 
ave and may, the farmers of 
{ give more attention to the 
and the making of sugar. A 
.owever, for the cane, but one 
re capital, labor, and skill, is 
is so extensively cultivated in 
seem as though in the West- 
ply of sugar from this source, 
introduced into this country, 
88; and the occupation and 
‘pply to farmers of the interior, 
ration. The Mormons have 
ness extensively. They have 
f roots, with the mills and re- 
1 will soon supply themselves 
sht the whole country do; we 
dependent upon the foreign 
ort Herald. 
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IVORY. 


y readers, while they peep so 
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\¢ manner in which this mate- 
2 quantities of which are an- 
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ain for the purpose of supply- 
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Sheffield: manufacturer, esti- 
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-30,000, and requiring the la- 
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make up this amount of ivory 
ording to this the number of 
ed every year for the Shef- 
500. Kut supposisg some 
i some animals to have died 
may fairly be estimated that 
for that purpose.— Scientific 
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ting an editor should get by 
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you criticised Prof. Drawl’s 
1 question—don’t worry, but 
and do it. 

ites you an insulting letter, 
on’t stop writing about the 
, he will rain you with a law- 
at dare him to try it on. 
wens to “cave your head in,” 
u that “his son Bob” was 
or pelting a street lamp with 
try, but tell him that you so 
dine on a salad made of red 
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ver worry. If you do, you 
ved for an editor than a Qua- 
rnpipes.— Trumpet. 
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LINES TU AN AGED FRIEND. 





May Ieaven bless thy hoary head, 
For every rilver hair 

But tells us of some blessing shed, 
Some solace lent despair. 


And Ieaven will bless thine open hand 
That giveth to the poor, 

That ne'er hath let a euppliant stand 
Unheeded at thy door. 


May every wish that rises up, 
Within thy heart be gained; 

And brimming full be life’s last eup, 
Earth's highest joys attained ; 


Until the time that thou must go 
To render thine account 

Of all thy stewardship below, 
How great soe’er the amount. 


Then may the God who blest thee here, 
Pronounce thy work * wel] done,” 
And bid thee enter in his joys, 
Thou good and faithful one; 


Where thou mayst listen to his voice, 
And by his throne sit down, 

With every heart thou’st made rejoice, 
A bright star in thy crown. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE STROLLER’S CHILD. 


BY RICHARD CRANSHAW. 
wee 


A prrak and desolate night in mid-winter. 
Around a roaring fire in one of the old-fashioned 
country inns existing in the villages and small 
market-towns that appear upon the map of Eng- 
land, something like an eruption upon its sur- 
face, a party of men and women were gathered, 
basking in the grateful warmth. 

As far as outward appearance was concerned, 
the group was not an attractive one. The wo- 
men were in but a sorry state of wardrobe, and 
their attenuated, jaded appearance, and the sad, 
careworn expression of their countenances, spoke 
of scanty, hardly-earned fare, and laborious, 
wearisome travel. The men had the air of shabby 
gentility, so much more painful to behold than 
the unmistakable marks of downright poverty ; 
the dingy strip of shirt collar, and the total 
invisibility of shirt; the pantaloons strapped 
tightly down upon boots or shoes, the occupants 
of which were impatient of restraint, and made 
strenuous efforts for freedom; the coat of tex- 
ture so sadly thin for weather such as this, and 
the hat so badly battered, though at the same 
time so carefully brushed. 

They were a company of strolling players, 
who designed to exhibit a the place at which they 
were at present stopping, upon the coming mor- 
row, and as their bills expressed it, ‘“ present to 
the enlightened inhabitants of the town of M—— 
the choicest gems of the drama; vivid illustra- 
tions of the works of the immortal bard; careful 
selections from the humorists of the past and 
present gge; chaste Terpsichorean displays, and 
in short all the powerful resources at the com- 
mand of a numerous, talented and versatile com- 
pany, colleeted together at an expense almost 
overwhelming, and totelly beyond the bounds of 
belief!” : 

The numerous, talented and versatile com- 
pany, were at this moment occp‘ed in various 
acts scarcely suggestive of their talents and abil- 
ities. Some of the women had young and help- 
less children gathered in the folds of their thin 
and faded shawls, and were hushing them into 
slumber. ‘The men generally had pipes in their 
mouths, from which they were seldom drawn, 
except now end anon to apply a pewter pot to 
their lips, and derive refreshment therefrom. 
Two or three tired children, whose faces seen in 
their waking hours bore traces of deep thought 
and grave precocity, had rolled themselves up 
in front of the cheerful blaze, and were sunk in 
profound sleep. No, the group could not hon- 
estly be said to be an attractive one. 

A timid, hesitating knock was heard at the 
door. 

“Some more of you, I suppose,” growled the 
landlord. Unlike most landlords, God be praised, 
his heart felt no compassion for the wayfarer 
whose hand was empty, and whose step was 
wearisome and slow. 

“ We are all here, I think.” This was ina 
mild voice from a little seedy man, with a red 
nose and blinking eye. ‘‘ Let me see,” counting 
them over. ‘Heavy, light com., low com., 
walking gent., and terry com. man.” Express- 
ive of the gentlemen engaged for leading charac- 
ters, the light comedian, low comedian, walking 
gentleman, or young lover generally in difficul- 
ties of a pecuniary nature, and the individual 
whose appearance usually signalized the point at 
which a “terrible combat” would be likely to en- 
sue. ‘‘Heavy woman, juvenile lady, chamber- 
maid, singing and dancing lady,” continued he. 
“No, our party, Mr. Bullchoke, are, I believe, 
all here.” 

Mr. Bullchoke therefore advanced, and open- 
ing the door, gave admittance, first, to a furious 
blast of wind and rain, and next, to the tottering 
footsteps of a woman, with a child whose grasp 
was fixed hard upon her tattered dress. The 
philanthropic Ballchoke saw at a glance that the 
case was not admissive of an argument, and at 
once recommended the application of the stran- 
ger to the workhouse, not over a mile distant 
from thence. The stranger had, on entering the 
door, leaned heavily up against the post at its 
side, and now stood with wild staring eyes re- 
garding him fixedly. 

“Come, we've nothing for you—you must go. 
It’s cold; I want to shut the door.” 

No answer from the wanderer. The child 
clutching at her dress, and gazing fearfully at 
the stern countenance of the man. 

“Bundle, I say! Off with you, or I must 
have you taken care of by those who will put 
you under lock and key for the night.” And so 
speaking he took hold of the woman by the arm, 
and made a movement to push her forth. She 
fell heavily upon the floor, and lay there with her 
eyes still fixed, and with her limbs stiffening, 
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and her black hair streaming wildly over her 
half covered bosom. 

“Drunk,” said Mr. Bullchoke, with expressive 
brevity. 

“ Dead !” whispered the strollers, male and 


female, who had gathered around her poor body | 


as it lay upon the sanded floor, and now stood 
regarding it with pity and compassionate sorrow. 

“ Dead!” shricked the child, as she threw her- 
self upon her knees beside the pallid form. “O 
no, no, no, not dead! Look up, mama, and tell 
Nelly that you are so tired with our weary walk 
that you cannot stand any longer. She will 
speak to Nelly, soon See, her breath is return- 
ing!” 
the last sigh as it was breathed before the spirit 
flittered to eternity. The child, with the cold 
hand grasped in both of her tiny ones, unheed- 
ful of the strange faces gathered around her, still 
looked anxiously upon the countenance of the 
dead, and vainly asked but for one glance of 
recognition. The truth came upon her at last, 
and she sank with a convulsive sob upon the 
cold bosom of her dead mother. 

And these poor fellow-wayfarers, with the 
tears rolling down their cheeks, feelingly sympa- 
thized with the unhappy woman who had fallen 
down dead in their midst, and each and all re- 
solved that the child, since it knew of no fiiend 
in the wide, wide world to whom it could look 
for protection, should find in them, as far as their 
poor means went, both friendship and relief, and 
a hearty share of their own scant fare, so long as 
they had it to be offered. So they softly drew 
her away from the inanimate object extended up- 
on the floor, and while the men passed her ten- 
derly from one to another’s arms, and made 
rude but gentle attempts to soothe her,the women, 
laying aside their own sleeping little ones, made 
all the necessary preparations for the last sad 
rites of the stranger, who slept the sleep that 
knows no earthly breaking. 

Mr. Bullchoke, since the matter was laid upon 
his hands in such a way that there was no help 
for it, arranged the whole affair with great sa- 
gacity, and very much of a business-like manner. 
In the twinkling of an eye, so to speak, was the 
body laid away in the loft of the stable, there to 
await the coroner’s inquest upon the morrow, for 
as the worthy man said, “she might have died 
of some infectious disease, who knows? and it’s 
allers best to be on the safe side, you know.” 

“ She looks as though she had died from the 
effects of a broken heart, more belike,” said, 
rather indignantly, one of the women, who, it 
was apparent, appreciated not the various excel- 
lences of Mr. Bullchoke’s character. 

“ A broken fiddlestick !”’ retorted that amiable 
individual. Thereupon he entered upon a ptilo- 
sophie dissertation upon broken hearts in general, 
satisfactorily proving beyond the shadow of 
doubt, that it was only such vagabonds as these, 
that prated of such chimerical and delusive arti- 
cles, and that for his own part, he should like to 
know what was going to break his heart, for one ? 
But none are blinder than those who will not sce, 
and it was evident that the efforts made were en- 
tirely thrown away upon these stubborn and un- 
convincible listeners. 

They had all gathered once more around the 
roaring fire, and the poor little addition to their 
circle was tenderly cared for, while with a deli- 


_gacy not commda to the world, but frequently 


to be met with in these children of adversity, 
they forbore to question, unwilling to touch the 
chords of misery already stretched to their ut- 
most tension, within the little desolate one’s 
heart.. The children, now wide awake, and with 
the every-day gravity once more upon their old- 
fashioned faces, looked volumes of commisera- 
tion for her. The mothers, entirely forgetful of 
their own offspring, made comforting tenders of 
maternal care and kindness ; while as to the men, 
they really outdid each other in thcir efforts for 
her welfare. Mr. Gribble, the “ heavy ruffian,” 
laid aside the gruff voice with which he was 
usually accustomed t0 converse, conceiving it to 
be professionally suggestive ofhis peculiar line of 
business, and now addressed her in tones caleu- 
lated to soothe and allay her childish gricf, while 
Mr. Sludd, the gentleman with the mild voice 
and unceriain eye, mentioned above, made mute 
offers of his bread and cheese, his pewter pot, 
and finally his pocket handkerchief, in the hope 
that one or the other of them might prove benefi- 
cial or serviceable to her. But the child, gathered 
to the bosom of the young lady who usually sup- 
ported the persecuted heroine, was indifferent to 
all, and now sobbed herself to sleep, rocked to 
and fro amid profound and pitying silence on 
the part of these poor strolling people, and 
felt that with these kindiy faces she had at least 
found a safety anda home. And now gazing 
upon this group assembled around the old 
inn fire,we take back the assertion, and pronounce 
truthfully and feelingly that it has now indeed 
become almost an attractive one. 





Some seven years back, in the parlor of a neat 
and cheerful looking cottage a young and pretty 
woman is seated, engaged, partly in working 
upon some little article of childish apparel, and 
ever and anon casting expectant glances from 
the little cottage window, down the garden path, 
and as far as she can view along the street of the 
little quiet suburb, which then hovered on the 
outer edge of the great meclstrom of London, 
but which has, years ago since then, become 
swallowed up in the relentless whirl. 

There wasa shadow upon her face, and as 
she continued to gaze and sew, it grew deeper 
and decper, until it amounted almost to a look of 
agony. The clouds of evening were fast set- 
tling upon the sky, and as they descended they 
seemed to throw their darkening reflection heavily 
and grimly upon that pensive countenance, and 
to add still greater weight to the burden already 
laying upon her heart. At length the tiny gar- 
ment on which her fingers had been so busily em- 
ployed but now, slowly dropped from her hands, 
and tremblingly did they clasp themselves to- 
gether, while a tear started and rolled unchecked 
adown her pale young cheek. Still the expected 
one came not, and at last, with a heavy sizh, she 


baried her face within her hands, and gave free | 


vent to the tears that were strugg’ing for an 
overflow. 


They thought so, too, at first, but it was | 


~ 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Darkness settled upon the surface of the heav- 


ens. A step at last was heard, and in another 


moment she was clasped closely te the bosom of 
the person who had just entered, and lay thereon 
like a tired child upon its mother’s loving breast. 

Slowly he led her to a seat, and seating him- 
self beside her, with her hand still grasped in one 
of his, while his arm pressed her closely to him, 
in the darkness of the little room, with silence 
and gloom hovering around them, thus he spoke : 


| admirers. 


! 
“ Amy, arouse yourself to hear what I have to | 


tellyou. Darling, be prepared for even worse 
than the worst which we have anticipated. Rest 
thy head here safely on thy husband's breast, and 
know that in him alone, henceforward, must he 
thine earthly hope and stay.” This, ina broken, 
agitated voice. A pause; the silence disturbed 
only by the sobs that came bursting from her 


ips. 
Me My father then refuses to listen to the en- 
treaties of his only child for forgiveness ?”’ 

“Nerve yourself, my Amy; it is something 
worse—more terrible than that, which you have 
to hear from my lips.” 

“Something worse? O, keep it not from me, 
Ict me hear it! You went to my father, and you 
told him all? That we had striven and strug- 
gled so as not to be indebted to his bounty, but 
that all resources having one by one totally fail- 
ed, absolute necessity has driven us to implore 
aid from his hands. You did this ?” 

“JT did; nay more, I did what my pride 
rebelled madly against, and for the sake of my 
helpless wife, and of my unborn babe, I went 
down to that hard-hearted man upon my bended 
knees, asked him, with tears in my eyes, for the 
boon I craved. And now must I reveal to you 
the terrible truth. Tell me, my Amy, as you 
rest here upon my heart in the dead silence and 
darkness that envelopes us round, tell me that 
your love is deep and unchanging as the decrees 
of destiny, for I dread to hear, that what I reveal 
may dash it from its strong hold, and lose it from 
its object, ay, forever!” 

“O, Edward, what mean you? Something 
that will weaken your hold upon my love! Are 
you not the father of my child? Nothing can 
evtr weaken your hold upon that love!’ Through 
life and until death have I sworn beside the altar 
it shall last, and trustingly and truthfully do I 
say so still!’ 

He pressed her closer to him, and went on 
hurriedly. ‘I bore all that he said to me, up- 
braiding me for having stolen you from him, and 
calling me beggar, wretch and penniless outcast. 
I bore all that. I listened calmly while he heap- 
ed reproaches upon my down bowed head; I re- 
turned it not, when in his madness and fury he 
approached and struck me—ay, Amy, struck me 
as I knelt beforehim! I bore even that! But 
when, raising his arms aloft, he ejaculated a fear- 
ful imprecation on your head, and called down a 
father’s curse to blight you on your pathway, 
from this time forth, forever, endurance could go 
no further. I seized him in my grasp, and like a 
feather I hurled him to the ground, with the un- 
holy adjuration trembliag upon his lips !’”” 

His voice as he spoke had sunk into a whisper, 
with the intensity of his feelings, and he slowly 
dropped from her side down upon his knees at 
her fect, and there knelt, waiting for the sounds 
that might arise from her lips, to know that she 
could love him even now. She had told him so 
before, and now c&me again the same hallowed 
assurance, in the repeated words: “ Are you 
not the father of my child?” 

Then welcome sorrow, welcome misery, and 
poverty, and gloom, and sad forebodings—wel- 
come all! he still possessed her love! 

It was now that their trials were to begin. 
Many and hard had they been before, but never 
until now had they known what it really was to 
want. They had to learn what it was to suffer 
even forthe want of bread. They had to bear 
the thought that their child would raise its little 
wasted hands and ask support for the life that 
they had given to it. They had to battle with 
that tyrant, Adversity, who crushes with relent- 
less hand the helpless and the friendless, and 
smiles as he gazes on the most terrible miseries 
of the world. 

Years rolled on. To them they were fraught 
with undeviating misfortune. Those who have 
known the ease of competence, and have step by 
step descended to the terrible gulf of penury, and 
whose former life has needed not the aid of toil 
to give them their foothold in the world, only 
these know what that man had to struggle 
against. Only these can find within their hearts 
excuses and pity for him, when, hopeless misery 
staring him in the face, and with the wasting 
forms of those he loved best in the world be- 
fore him, he dared the brand of shame and crime, 
and to save their lives, periled his own immortal 
soul! 

He committed forgery, was detected, and sen- 
tenced to transportation for the remainder of his 
life. In those days it would seem that human 
hearts were hardened to the utmost, for justice 
then knew little of the attributes of godlike mercy. 

* , * * * 

Far out at sea with the blue vault of heaven 
reflecting itself in gorgeous colors upon the bo- 
som of the great deep, a human soul is struggling 
for its freedom. The rippling dash of the waves 
against the vessel’s side is the solemn music 
that floats upon the soft breeze, and chants a re- 
quiem for the departed spirit’s rest! 

* * * * - 

Amid the wrestling of the fierce north blast 
with the icy whirlwind that fills the wintry sky, 
a woman with a little child, totters towards the 
light that she has seen dimly gleaming through 
the darkness of the night, and musters up her 
fainting energies to reach the refuge, before her 
fading senses take their leave of her forever. 





Nelly, the child of the wanderer, has in ten 
years more grown up into a delicate, almost 


spiritual beauty, and as the years have passed | 
away, she has by degrees shown promises of abil- | 


ities far beyond the mediocre standard of her 
poor protectors. Under the united tuition of 
Me:srs Sludd and Gribble, she has become pos- 
sessed of a tolerable good education, and has so 
aivanced in the profession, that her name, 





the Isle” (a poetic fancy of Mr. Sludd’s), ha 
attraction enfficient to fill the canvass tenement in 
which her talents are usually brought into play, 
to its utmost capacity. 

Of the bewildering effect of her man fold 


charms, some idea may be formed from varions | 


instances of eccentric behaviour on the part of her 


The stout and elderly mayor of a | 


provincial town, a bachelor, announced, to the | 
. . . ' 
utter astonishment and confusion of his friends 


and relatives, his solemn determination of enter- 
ing upon a theatrical career; and, it is supposed, 
was only prevented from carrying out this wild 
intention, through rumors which by some means 
reached his cars, of procuring him a strait waist- 
coat, and a lodgment in the asylum for the 
insane. 

Young men who had formerly led peacefal 
lives, became of bloodthirsty and revengefal na- 
tures, and cast glances of hatred upon suitors 
who received more apparent encouragement at 
the hands of the object of contention, than fell to 
their own share. Old menconducted themselves 


in a manner to draw down the displeasure of be- | 


holders, and utterly refused to be dissuaded from 
their insensate behaviour. They caught severe 
colds from serenading her bed room windows 
with hoarse brass bands engaged for the purpose, 
and paid unheard of prices for choice bouquets 
to cast at the enslaver’s feet. 

With all this adulation, one would confidently 
expect that poor little Nelly’s head would in 
course of time become completely turned ; but 
though she smiled with her own kind blue eyes 
upon them one and all, they read in ber smiles 
the utter hopelessness of their passion, and the 
little impression made upon that heart by their 
idolatry. And yet it was a very tender heart. 

In passing througha certain town that little 
heart was destined to know a more tumultuous 
beating than hag ever sounded before" through 
its delicate fibres. Love had woke within it. 

He was as handsome as human nature in its 
model could well be, and with the graces of his 
form, possessed the soul-speaking eye and the 
rich voice, which seems formed to utter the soft 
language of love in all the sweetness of its poetry. 
And for her was that voice tuned to its most 
melodious music, and for her did that eye dilate 
and glow, as alone can it glow when it has been 
touched by the Pr hean fire of love. But she 
knew not as she listened, that the story he told 
was one that had been oft rehearsed before, and 
that others had listened and believed as wel! as 
she, many and many a time ere that. She 
thought her love was treasured up in his heart, 
as she treasured his, a gem of priceless worth 
within her own; nor dreamed she that he but 
amused himself with the toy which he would 
carelessly cast aside when he became wearied of 
it. A lovely night in the soft summer of 
the year saw their parting; for but a short 
time, as he assured her, kissing away the tears 
that would flow from the sadness of her heart. 
Did he know he perjured himself when he prom- 
ised that confiding girl to join her on the attain- 
ment of his minority in a few short months, and 
then forever take her to his heart and home, his 
honored and his treasured wife? Perhaps he 
weighed not his words, nor thought of their be- 
ing registered with solemnity by the stern hand 
of the great recorder. 

“ A letter for our Nelly.” Mr. Sludd handed 
it toher. ‘‘A very square and formal looking 
letter ;” Mr. Sludd said he thought so, “ but 
then,” as he added, “you know, my dear, that all 
the offers made to you by these old stupids are 
generally stiff and formal, very much as though 
you were a job to be contracted for, you know,” 
and Mr. Sludd, the mild, gave utterance to a 
suitably mild chuckle, at what he considered 
quite a felicitous expression. But how the 
laugh died on his lips as he looked in her face. 

“ Nelly, dear Nelly, what is it, my poor child?” 

“ Read that, Sludd, read that,” she had but 
voice to murmur, before she fell into his arms, 
pale as death, and hid her face upon his shoulder. 

“ What can it be?” He laid her upon a sofa, 
and then searched every pocket, in his bewilder- 
ment, forthe spectacles which rested unconscious- 
ly upon his nose. At length he read that ominous 
letter, and saw his own loved, almost worshipped 
child coarsely addressed as a vagabond and a 
stroller, and a wrathful command that she cease 
her designs upon the peace of a highly respect- 
able family, and hold no farther communication 
with the scion of its stock. Then came a few 
cold lines in another hand, that with its brief sen- 
tences finished the sum of cruelty, and filled her 
cup of misery high above its overflowing. She 
knew that hand full well, and first it was diffi- 
cult to take in the full meaning ; but at length she 
could understand it but too well; and as the 
blow descended relentlessly and crushingly upon 
her, she sank helplessly down bencath it, and the 
world before her was from that time forth a weary 
and desolate void. 

Time rolled on, and more transparent grew 
that pale young cheek, while the soft blue eye 
glowed with an unnatural lustre, that made her 
spiritual beauty more ethereal than before. Her 
protectors saw that she pined away before their 
eyes day by day, and yet they none of them knew 
of the cause, save only the simple old man, who 
loved her as though she were his own, and in his 
gentle, foolish way, showed it by every means in 
his power. Studd was her only confidant; poor 
Sladd of the red nose and blinking eye. 

“Sludd, what ails our child?’ Mr. Gribble 
put the question in his usual growling base, but 
there was real concern expressed in those deep 
notes. 

“She is—she is not well,” came the answer, in 
broken tones. 

“A doctor, then,” suggested the other. 

“Tt is no ailment of the body, I fear,” said 
Sludd, sadly ; “he could not ‘ misister to a mind 
diseased.’ ”” 

Poor anxious Slndd! He had watched her 
when she knew not that any eye was upon her, 
and had seen her when she drew a little locket 
from her bosom, and gazing thereon with tears 
trembling upon her eyclids, kissed the semblance 
of the idol she had created in the shrine of her 
pure young soul. In the stillness of night, bis 





coupled with the euphonious title of the “ Star of | was the dark figure that crouched down beside 





her door, and listened with an aching heart to 


e sobs that came from the lonely one within 
His the form that paused beneath 
her window and watched the midnight lamp, till 
the dawning light of day no longer left it visible 


' 


t 


that room 


“She is dying, Gribble, she is dying; and I, 
that for her would lay my worthkss existence 
willingly down, so she but lived to thank my 
memory, can but look on and know that each 
day draws her nearer to eternity !" And feebly he 


a oa : , 
wiped the moisture from his eyes, while even the 
j M 





immovable Gribble coughed to clear the huski 
ness that was rising in his throat. 

Yes, there was now no longer doubt about it 
—she was dying; their Nelly, their adopted one, 
the idol of all, was dying! 

Around a little bed, placed so that the soft sum- 
mer wind lifted her golden tresses from her brow, 
and fanned her pale cheek with its loving breath, 
the strollers were gathered, watching with 
anxious faces the fleeting moments of their Nelly, 
their own Nelly, who was dying. Sludd was 
there, with his ruddy face now white as the pallid 
one whose little hand was clasped within his 
own, which trembled as it held it. Gribble was 
seated at the foot of the bed, and having con- 
tained his feelings as long as he could, was now 
hiding his rough face upon the coverlet and actu- 
ally sobbing like a woman. More children with 
old fashioned faces had sprung up, since the 
night when Nelly found a home, and these were 
gazing upon her, with looks of commiseration 
quite aged and time-worn. The women were 
seated, some of them upon the floor, and with 
their babes clasped up to their breasts, were rock- 
ing themselves to and fro in their sorrow. 

The silence was suddenly disturbed by a great 
clattering and noise of carriage wheels and pranc- 
ing horses. At any other time this unusual 
noise might have attracted attention, but now no 
one paid the slightest heed, nor made a movement 
towards the window. Even the children, lost in 
thought, were destitute of curiosity. A few mo- 
ments elapsed and the door was softly opened, 
with the request that Mr. Sludd would go down 
stairs. He was gone some ten minutes, and 
then re-appeared, leading by the hand an elderly, 
pompous-looking stranger. All faces were turned 
in surprise towards him.as he was led towards 
the bed by Mr. Sludd. 

“ There, sir, look upon her, and behold your 
handiwork!” Sludd said this, not in a tone of an- 
ger, for his poor heart was too full for that, and 
besides, here on the confines of the world of fu- 
turity was not the place for it to be shown. 

“God bless me! you did not tell me of this,” 
said the stranger, in tones of sorrow and remorse. 

“No, sir, I told you not of it. Noreven now 
shall I add one word to the upbraidings that 
must echo through your own heart, as they mutely 
speak out from that dying young face. Tuke 
your last look upon the child whose life you 
have blasted, and begone !” 

All was silent a moment; at length the stran- 
ger spoke. 

“To say that I deeply regret having addressed 
her some time since, ina way that now seems 
unfeeling, but which then was actuated solely by 
the welfare of my son, would be but feebly to ex- 
press all that I feel; but ere it is too late I must 
proceed to unfold the motive that really brought 
me to be a witness of this painful ecene. In my 
capacity as legal adviser of a wealthy family, I 
was called upon to indite the will of a gentleman 
who was in the last stages of existence, hurried 
towards his end by the remembrance of his for- 
mer cruelty to his only child who had married con- 
trary to his wishes. He furnished me with clues 
to ascertain if his grandchild was in existence, 
and if so apprise her of his demise and the fact 
that she was left sole heiress to his fortane, For 
years I was unsuccessful, and’ it was not until 
but lately that I have been enabled to find any 
traces of her. At length I have succeeded, 
and the grandchild of my client is now before me ; 
the roses upon those cheeks assure me that she 
will yet live many and happy years to enjoy the 
prosperity which has fallen so unexpectedly to 
her lot.” 

There were roses upon her marble cheeks, but 
they were the hectic hues of excitement, not of 
health—the brilliant glow of the spark of life be- 
fore it went out in everlasting darkness ! 

“ And I am sole possessor of this wealth? I 
can do with it as seems fit and seemly to me?” 
she asked, with eagerness giving strength to her 
weak tones. 

© You can,” he asserted. 

“ Then thank Heaven that you arrived before 
it was too late! Here, in the presence of those 
whose hearts were inspired with pity and com- 
passion for the orphan and the fricndless—whose 
hands were stretched out to aid, when all the 
world seemed to have turned its face from the 
homeless child, do I now, with my last breath, 
bequeath all of this fortune to be divided equally 
among them, and may the blessing of the orphan 
und the outcast rest on them with its possession.” 

It was soon done, and the dying girl smiled a 
smile of contented peace, as she affixed the signa- 
ture to the deed drawn up by the lawyer. 

“ Bear to him my forgiveness, and tell him 
from the dying, that the solemn vows he makes 
on earth are surely registered in heaven, and also 
bid him beware of how he heedlessly gives them 
utterance, or breaks them wantonly when they 
are made.” She sank slowly back. The soft 
summer wind lifted anew the golden tresses, and 
bore the music of the trees upon the gentle air 
She asked to be raised up. They raised her. 

“ Sludd, kiss me, and say farewell to me, bat 
only for a little time, for 1 know that we shall 
meet again.” If gentleness of heart and kindly 
good will to man have but associations with the 
angels, they would meet again. He approached 
and touched her lips reverently, as though he were 
venturing to approach very near to the confines 
of the land of seraphs. The group asked one 
and all to imprint the same farewell upon her 
cheek, and then stood in a circle around the little 
cot, watching for the wafting away. 

“ Mother ! father !” the lips moved to utter, bat 
the words died away, and the child of the stroll 
er was no more an orphan! The sommer wird 
lifted the golden tresses anheeded, and the mn- 


| sie of the trees wafted to and fro, was nature's 


hymn chanted for the departare of ahamas soul 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 
NIGHT WINDS, 


BY HOWARD PUTNAM R088. 


O, cease your howling, night winds, 
Now soft—now loud—now low; 

Ye but remind me, night winds, 
Of misery and woe, 

Existing in some hovel, 
Round which ye fiercely blow: 

Then cease your howling, night winds, 
Now soft—now loud—now low. 


O, cease your howling, night winds, 
Now soft—now loud—now low; 

Ye seem but voices, night winds, 
Of misery and woe; 

As like tortured demons, 
Ye past my window go: 

Then cease your howling, night winds, 
Now soft—now loud—now low. 





[Written for The Flag ofour Union.) 


GRANDMAMA’S STORY. 
A LEGEND OF “THE GREAT SNOW.” 


BY EVA MILFORD. 

“Goon evening, grandmama; what do you 
think of this for a snow-storm? I suspect it 
must equal even those, which you so often allude 
to, when you were young.” 

“Yes, George, it is a violent storm,” said 
grandmama, looking up affectionately at the 
handsome face of the young man, all glowing 
with exercise and exposure to the furious wind 
and driving snow. 

“But did you ever see a worse?” persisted 
George. “This is the third day that it has 
snowed, more or less, and the strects are almost 
impassable already. JZ never knew anything 
like it.” 

Ah, I hope you never will know anything like 
the snow-storm which I once knew—it was the 
snow-storm which you must have heard old peo- 
ple, like me, refer to as ‘the great snow.’ O, 
that was really fearful.” 

“Where did you live then, grandmama ?” said 
little Ella, softly, hardly liking to disturb her 
venerable grandparent, whose dim eyes, fixed 
steadfastly on the fire, seemed to be gazing 
through it down the dim vista of departed years 
to the long past youth—youth so little valued in 
passing, so all-engrossing when gone. 

Ella waited a little, and then putting her little 
white hand into the brown and withered one from 
which the forgotten knitting -work had fallen, she 
said again: 

“Where were you then, dear grandmama ?” 

The old lady started a little, and putting her 
hand upon the shining brown curls of the little 
girl, said solemnly : 

“Child, I was where, had it not been for the 
exceeding mercy of God, my body had remained 
until the last trump shall summon the quick and 
the dead.” 

“Ts it a story, grandmama?”’ said the child, 
a little awed by her grandmother’s manner, but 
not quite able to repress the ever.active curiosity 
of childhood. “ Do tell us all about it.” 

“Yes, do—I admire to hear of those grand 
old times when there was so much for a man to do 
in life,” said George. 

Mrs. Leicester looked somewhat reprovingly 
at her grandson, but reserving the homily which 
his words suggested till another time, she an- 
swered kindly: 

“Very well, Ella. Close the shutters, and 
draw the curtains, and in this favorite firelight 
hour of ours, I will tell you of my share in ‘the 
great snow :’ 

“ When your grandfather and I were married, 
we were both of us young, strong and enter- 
prising ; but our whole worldly wealth consisted 
of five hundred dollars, which my husband had 
inherited from his father, and a ‘setting out’ of 
household linen, clothes, ete., which was all my 
father, with his small fortune and large family, 
eould afford to give me. 

“After many anxious consultations, we all 
concluded that the best prospect for us was to 
buy some wild land which the just-organized 
government offered for sale in what was then the 
‘far West,’ but now is the centre of the popu- 
lous State of Ohio. 

“The bargain was made for two hundred acres 
of land, and in the spring of 1779 your grand- 
father set off, with three other young ment~vhom 
he had engaged for help, to make a clearing and 
build a log hut. When this was 


Hehoa 


and uneventful, but as pleasant to us, perhaps, | she would be sure to freeze. Nay, nay, Bessie, | 


as the wedding-trips to Saratoga and Niagara, 
in which young people indulge now-a-days.” 
Grandmama paused and mused fer a moment, | 
with a quiet smile upon her lips. Her young | 
listeners did not disturb her, for her thoughts 
were with him who had been the love of her | 
youth, the staff and stay of her middle age, 
“and now, alas, the most blessed memory of her | 
age.” The reverie was however but short, and 
before even Ella had grown impatient, her 
grandmother resumed : 
“We were many days upon our journey, as 


don’t sob so,’ continued he, soothing me with 
tender caresses ; ‘it’s only two days, and I will 
be home again for the whole winter.’ 


“ With much difficulty, I drove back the tears | 
and succeeded in smiling gaily, as I bade my | 


kind husband good-by and watched him out of 
sight; but as I turned again into the house, that 
terrible presentiment of evil bore me down 
again, and I cried and sobbed till I was almost 
sick, and little Alice waking up and missing my 
usual quick attention, began to cry too. This 


| aroused me; and after taking her up, and dress- 


you may well imagine, when you consider the | ing and playing with her, I felt more cheerful, 
distance which we traversed and the slow rate of | and went about my small household duties more 


our progress, and very glad was I when, at the 
close of a delicious summer day, our tired horses 
were turned into our own clearing and brought 
to ahalt at the door of our own log cabin. I 
was charmed with everything which I saw, and 
my dear John declared himself more than repaid 
for all his exertions by my expressions of 
pleasure and content. 

“The next day, the wagons were unloaded 
and the contents placed ; and the morning after 
that, our companions left us with the big wain 
and one pair of oxen, both of which belonged to 


| contentedly. My cooking was not very exten- 


sive, for there was nothing left in the house but 
a little rye and Indian meal, and a small quantity 
of molasses; however, I thought there was 
plenty for three days, and then my husband 
would be home with a fresh supply. 

“This was Wednesday; and as I could not 
look for John before Friday night, I got out my 
spinning-wheel and some rolls of wool, and 
thought I would oceupy myself with making 
some yarn to knit winter stockings for my 





the elder of the two men who had accompanied 
us. And now our life fairly commenced. It 
was laborious, but very pl t. My husband 
was the man and I was the maid, but we had the 
advantage over other servants in also being our 
own master and mistress. 

“ Before cold weather set in, we had everything 
about us snug and comfortable. John had built 
a shed of small trees and bark, close by the 
house, for the accommodation of our horses and 
oxen ; and we promised ourselves in the spring 
a nice cow, which would make our housekeeping 
quite luxurious. The winter proved a very mild 
and open one, and there was abundance of game 
all around us, by means of which my husband 
kept us supplied with fresh meat, and before the 
next winter we were to raise a pig, the salted 
meat of which is the backwoodsman’s staple in 
the way of animal food. 

“ As early in the spring as the frost would al- 
low, my husband commenced farming; getting 
out the stumps upon the piece of land which had 
been cleared the preceding summer, ploughing 
up the rich virgin soil (in both of which labors, 
horses, oxen and man alike found use for all 
their strength), and then sowing the grain 
which, in due time, was, with the blessing of 
God, to bring forth the means of life. The pig 
and cow were both procured, and we took the 
best care of them, hoping that they would repay 
us with their respective products in proportionate 
abundance. The summer sped happily, although 
to me somewhat wearily, and on the anniversary 
of our wedding-day, my first child was born.” 

“ That was our father,” exclaimed George. 

“No, my dear boy, it was a little girl,” said 
his grandmother, in a t voice. 

“ T thought papa was your oldest child !”’ said 
George, in a surprised voice. 

“Little Alice never saw the anniversary of her 
birth,” said the grandmother, mournfully. 

“The second winter set in very suddenly, and 
with a degree of cold almost unprecedented for 
the season of the year. Our pig had not been 
killed, or our grain carried to mill, when the 
snow fell; and that very morning, John came in 
from the cow shed looking very grave, and 
saying : 

“Betsey, I don’t think we shall have to kill 
the hog. I am afraid we shall find it done to 
our hand, and not much good to us from it, 
either.’ 

“T went out to look with him, and we found 
poor piggy in a sad condition. We never knew 
what ailed him, but he died the next day, and so 
ended our hopes of pork for that winter. I 
could not help sitting down and crying, partly 
from sorrow at the sufferings of a creature whom 
I had fed and tended, but more from disappoint- 
ment and vague despondency. 

““* Never mind, Bessie—cheer up, girl,’ said 
my husband, kindly. ‘We never wanted for 
meat last winter, and why should we this” 

“But we soon found that this winter was to be 
very different from the last. The cold was 
steady and more and more severe each day. 
Great quantities of snow fell, and threatened so 
to cover and destroy all vegetation, that the deer 
and other game would desert that part of the 
country and go south in search of food. 

“Tt was in the first part of December that my 











he was to return and arrange for the transporta- 
tion of myself and household goods. 

“Meantime, I made myself busy in spinning, 
weaving, cutting out and making up both woolen 
and linen cloth, for cotton was then unknown, 
except a small quantity brought from the East 
Indies, and only to be bought by rich people. 
With these occupations, and performing my 
share of the house labor, which as eldest daugh- 
ter was not small, the time passed so swiftly 
that midsummer had arrived, and with it a mes- 
sage from my betrothed, by a friendly Indian 
(for this was long before the time of mail-car- 
riers), that he was already on his way home, al- 
most before I had begun to miss him. 

“The first day of August was our wedding- 
day, and on the next we set forth upon our west- 
ward journey.” Our caravan consisted of a cov- 
éred wagon drawn by a span of stout horses, 
which were a present from our two fathers. In 
this I rode in state, with all the lighter articles 
closely stowed in behind me. My husband 
sometimes rode beside me and sometimes walked 
at the horses’ heads, to guide them over the bad 
places in the rade forest’road. Creaking slowly 
along behind us came an immense wagon, or 
wain, as we called them then, drawn by four 
powerful oxen and loaded with all the rest of 
our worldly possessions. Among these were 
several bags of meal, two of rye, and one of 
wheat flour, but this was considered a great 
dainty and only to be used on great occasions. 

“We had also some grain for planting the 
Next spring, and a small supply of tea and sugar 
for festivals. My husband and the young men 
with him had already laid in a good supply of 
bog for the winter from the open glades and in- 
tervales of the forest. Our journey was slow 





husband, after waiting a week for some change in 
the weather, decided that he could no longer put 
off carrying his grain to mill, as our stock of 
meal was running low, and we had hardly any- 
thing else in the house. We agreed that if the 
part of the produce which we could spare should 
sell well, that John should buy a half of a pig 
to replace the pork of which we had been dis- 
appointed. 

“ The nearest town was twenty miles from us, 
and there was but one house upon the road 
thither; so I desired John not to think of com- 
ing back the next day, as I knew he would not 
have the grain ground, and make his purchases, 
so as to start before afternoon, and I would not 
have him upon that lonely road after dark. Ev- 
erything was prepared the night before, that my 
husband might set off by sunrise. 

“He brought in a large quantity of wood, 
shovelled me a nice path to the barn, that I 
might go out to attend to the cattle the two 
mornings on which he expected to be absent, 
and, in short, did everything which he could 
think of, to spare me fatigue and exposure. 

“TI was up very early to prepare breakfast, but 
in spite of all my efforts, the blinding tears fell 
so fast, that I could hardly see to perform my 
customary duties. The horses were harnessed 
to the great sled, and my husband came to give 
me alast kiss, and bid me good-by. But at this 
my fortitude wholly gave way, and clinging 
about his neck, I begged that if he must go, I 
might accompany him. 

“Why, Bessie, woman,’ said he, ‘what’s 
come over you? It’s not the first time, by 
many, that yon’ve been left alone, and why are 
you so down-hearted now? Besides, my dear 
girl, though I might take you, it wonld never do 
to carry the ‘wee bairnie’ out in this weather— 





husband. I was very busy with this during 
Wednesday and Thursday, but Friday I devoted 
to cleaning house and putting everything, my- 
self and the baby included, in the nicest trim. I 
determined to use my last meal in making a 
good kettle of hasty-pudding, except a little 
which I reserved for a hoe cake, which was all 
the variety of which my materials allowed. The 
morning was very pleasant; but about noon, 
the clouds began to gather, and as I strained my 
eyes to pierce the gathering gloom, in hopes of 
seeing the well known team cross the brow of a 
hill at some distance from the house, I noticed 
large flakes of snow slowly dropping from the 
sullen bosom of the dense clouds. 

“« He must be here soon,’ said I, as I turned 

away from the window, more disappointed than 
I would confess even to myself. The kettle of 
stirabout was made and hung in the corner of 
the fireplace, the cake was mixed and all ready 
to spread upon the baking-board at the first, jin- 
gle of the sleigh bells. Then I undressed the 
baby, sung her to sleep, and sat down with her 
in my arms before the fire, determined not to 
look or listen any longer, but to allow myself to 
be taken by surprise, when the traveller should 
at length arrive. I sat there perhaps half an 
hour, whenI thought I heard feet beneath the 
window. 
“*Ah,’ thought I, ‘the rogue has taken off 
the bells and driven up to the barn, and now is 
going to steal inand surprise me.’ So I waited 
a moment in glad anticipation, but as nothing 
more came of it, I got up softly, laid the baby in 
her little cradle, and went to the window to look 
out. I first glanced at the barn, but to my sur- 
prise, no sign of sleigh or horses was there— 
only the fast filling track I had made that morn- 
ing in going out to feed the cattle. 

“IT went to the door, and opened it; closely 
following the click of the latch, I heard a low, 
deep growl, and looking hastily out, I saw the 
ungainly figure of an enormous bear skulking 
off into the woods. I was not much frightened, 
for during my life in that lonely place, I had 
seen and heard a great deal of these wild ani- 
mals ; but as I hastily closed and bolted the 
door, a terrible feeling of loneliness came over 
me, and I murmured to myself: ‘If he should 
not come !’ 

“T sat by the fire till the hands of the old sil- 
ver watch my husband had left with me pointed 
to nine o’clock; then, after one long wistful 
gaze through our solitary window, which showed 
me nothing but the fast falling snow, I put away 
the untasted supper, covered the embers of the 
cheerful fire I had prepared for the traveller, and 
went sadly to bed. 

“The snow fell steadily all night, so that it 
was only with considerable effort I reached the 
barn and fed the cattle the next morning. There 
was here stowed up asmall quantity of dry wood 
for kindlings. I brought in as much of this as I 
could carry, not without once losing my footing 
and letting my load fall into the rapidly deepen- 
ing snow. I at last collected it again and stag- 
gered forward into the house,so exhausted that 
throwing my wood upon the floor, I sunk down 
beside it unable for some moments to make the 
least exertion. 

“That day passed slowly and sadly enough, 
although I would believe that John must arrive 
before night. But day grew dusk, and dusk 
grew dark, and still nothing was to be seen but 
the ever-falling snow. I went to bed utterly de- 
jected and despondent, and after some time, fell 
into an uneasy sleep. In the middle of the night 
I waked suddenly, and going to the window, 
looked despairingly forth. Still fell the un- 
wearied snow, and I could see that it was level 
with the window-sill. As I looked, the idea oc- 
curred tome: ‘If the snow continues, I shall 
be quite unable to reach the barn to-morrow 
morning, and those poor dumb beasts must 
starve in the midst of plenty.’ 

“T lay down again, but I could not sleep. I 
arose, put on some of my husband’s clothes, for 
I knew that in female attire my plan would be 
quite impracticable. I put on a large pair of 
boots over all, lighted the lantern, and taking 
the snow-shovel in my hand, openetl the door 
with much difficulty. A wall of snow rising to 
half the height of the door was before me. Set- 
ting down the lantern, I applied myself to the 
shovel, and at last succeeded in partially clear- 
ing a small space around the door, for I knew if 
I stepped directly into this bank, it would fall in 
and render it impossible for me to close the door 
behind me. But seizing my lantern in one 
hand, and my shovel in the other, I set bravely 
forth. 


traversing the few rods between the house and 
the barn. Arrived at the latter, I hung my lan- 
tern on a nail in the log wall, and proceeded to 





shovel away the snow sufficiently to open the | 
barn door, which of course opened outward. I | 
had noticed before dark that by the course of the | 


wind, the snow was drifted away from this par- 


ticular spot, and it was principally on the | 
strength of this observation that I had ventured | 
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upon my present undertaking. 


I found, how- | move for that day or the next, but on the third 


ever, enough of an obstacle to demand all and | 


more of my feeble strength, and several times I 
was about to abandon my task as hopeless and 
return to the house while yet my strength suf- 
ficed so todo. But thoughts of poor Crummie 
and Star and Spot starving only a few feet from 
their stock of provisions, inspired me with new 
vigor, and I at last succeeded in forcing the door 
back sufficiently to admit me. 

“T did not lose a moment in resting, although 
every limb trembled with fatigue, tor I feared if 
I delayed, the fast falling snow would obliterate 


the result of my labors and make it as hard to | 


shut the great door as it had been to open it. So 
untying, as fast as my numb fingers would allow, 
the ropes with which the three beasts were tied, I 
left them, knowing they would soon find the way 
to the haymow themselves. Coming out, I suc- 


which indeed was very necessary, for as I paused 
for a moment before plunging again into the 
drift, I heard far off in the forest the wailing 
howl of the bear, and with a shudder at the 
thought of my unprotected situation, I made 
frantic efforts to reach the shelter of the house. 
At last, breathless and exhausted, I burst open 
rather than unlatched the door of our little 
dwelling, and falling prostrate upon the floor, 
gave relief to my overstrained faculties of body 
and mind in a passionate fiood ot tears. 

“Morning came, but brought no relief. Still 
fell the snow, and the wind shrieked around the 
hut. I felt it necessary to eat, not only for my 
own support, but for that of my little Alice, 
who depended entirely on me for food. My lit- 
tle stock of provisions could not last more than 
twenty-four hours longer, and what was then to 
be done? My brain reeled with the idea, and I 
clutched my baby to my breast in mad despair. 

“ The snow fell all that day, and before night 
it had risen to the top of my little window. Af. 
ter that, my recollections are all indistinct. I 
remember eating the last piece of my hoe cake 
—of trying in vain to give food to my baby—of 
watching her blue eyes grow dim and close—and 
I put my last fuel on the fire, and pressed close 
to it, with my child in my arms. Then I laid 
herin her little cradle and covered her with all 
the clothing I could collect, and kept muttering 
to myself, ‘she sleeps—my baby sleeps—how 
sound she sleeps,’ till the fire went out, and I 
crept shivering to bed; and as I closed my eyes, 
the wolves howled wildly outside the house. 

“When I returned to consciousness, I lay for 
some time with my eyes closed. A low murmur 
of voices reached my ear, but I was incapable of 
thinking aboutthem. Soon I was conscious ofa 
pleasant warmth creeping through my limbs, and 
at last I languidly opened my eyes and saw my 
own dear husband leaning over me. As I 
looked up, he gave a quick start, and then sink- 
ing on his knees by the bed, he buried his face 
in the clothes and his sobs shook his frame. Bat 
this did not last long; springing up, he took 
some blankets, which had been heating by the 
fire, and enveloped me; then returning to the 
fireplace, he brought a basin of broth and fed me 
as one would an infant. 

“ Mach revived, I lay after this perfectly still, 
with my eyes closed, and I suppose John thought 
I slept, for he stole away on tiptoe, and I heard 
heard him whispering with some one in- the 
room. Suddenly a recollection flashed across 
my mind, then another and another, until the 
past all stood out plain and bright. 

««John,’ I murmured very faintly, but he 
heard me, and was beside me in a moment; 
‘John,’ I whispered, ‘the baby—where is she ?” 

“My husband was silent a moment, and then 
answered softly : ‘The baby is safe, Bessie—safe 
and happy—now shut your eyes and sleep, and 
when you wake, we will talk more.’ 

“T obeyed him, for neither mind nor body was 
yet strong enough to bear more exertion, and so 
I slept till night, and through the night and far 
into the next day. When I awoke. the house 
was very still, and beside my bed sat a kind, 
motherly looking woman, whom I remembered 
having seen at the house of our ten-mile off 
neighbor. My husband had engaged her to 
come and take care of me till I should be strong 
again. As soon asshe saw I was awake, she 
went to the fire and returned with another cup of 
broth. This strengthened me so that I began to 
talk quite fast, asking what was the matter, and 
why I lay there so feeble, and where was my lit- 
tle Alice. 

“« Bless the dear creature,’ said my nurse, 
with her checked apron to her eyes, ‘I can’t tell 
her and kill her, too, though I expect it will come 
nigh about as hard to him as to her.’ 

“Stepping to the door, she summoned my 
husband, who soon stood by my bedside, with a 
look of joy at my recovery struggling in his 
face with an expression of sadness at the thought 
of what I had to bear. 

‘“‘ Fixing my eyes on his, I gasped ont: ‘ John, 
where is our child ?” 

“« Bessie, it is well with the child.’ 

‘He said no more, nor did I, but laying his 
head upon my pillow, we mingled our tears. 

“ Some days passed before I was able to hear 
the story of John’s adventures. Then he told 
me that he reached town safely, effected his bus- 
iness to his satisfaction, and was four or five 
miles on his return home, when he was startled 
by seeing an immense bear cruso che road a little 
before him. Having his gun and knife with 
him, he determined to carry the bear home as a 
trophy. Jumping from the sled, he tied his 
horses and pursued the bear, who was in full 
retreat; a bal! from the rifle, however, served to 
stop him, and he now turned upon his assailant. 
My husband retreated a little to re-load, but be- 
fore he could do so, the bear was upon him, and 





| a severe conflict ensued, in which, aitt:ough John 
“T must have been more than half an hour in | 


toug 

was the victor, he received some severe wounds, 
and his lefé arm was so mangled, that, as the 
bear at last fell dead, my husband fell beside 
him, fainting with loss of blood. When he be- 
came conscious, he found himself in an Indian 
lodge, surrounded by dusky forme. -1] entirely 
new tohim. They soon made kim asderstand 
that their intentions were friendly, ss he found 
his wounds carefully bound up with healing 
preparations. 


day he asked by signs for his horses. The In 
dian, in whose lodge he found himself, assented 
by a nod, and gave some brief command in a 
guttural Indian dialect to a couple of young 
men, who, leaving the lodge, soon brought the 
horses from some rude shelter at hand, where 
they had been cared for. 

“As my husband spoke not a word of Indian, 
and his hosts as little English, it was impossible 
for them to relate how he had come there, but 
the natural supposition was, that finding a 
bloody hunter and a dead bear lying near the 
sleigh and horses, the old Indian had surmised 
the facts and taken the paleface to his lodge to 
cure him. 

“Expressing his thanks by signs, my husband 
offered some trifling presents to the squaws and 


| young men of the lodge, and as much shot and 
ceeded with some effort in closing the door, | 


powder as he could spare, to the old Indian, 
making at the same time signs of farewell. Bat 
the master of the lodge smiled, and shaking his 


head, gave my husband to understand that he 
, would find it impossible to make way through 





He was, however, too weak to | be worth his half « million again. 


the snow alone, but that he and two of his young 
men would accompany and assist him ; and long 
before they reached the highway, some tliree 
miles distant from the wigwam, my husband be- 
came sensible that without their help, he could 
not have found his way through the almost im- 
passable drifts and banks in his path—so that, 
although they left the lodge early in the morn- 
ing, it was long after dark when they reached the 
cabin of our ten-mile neighbor. Here both 
horses and men were entertained with true 
backwoods hospitality, and at dawn the three 
Indians took a silent leave of their host and re- 
sumed the homeward trail. 

“My husband would willingly have done the 
same, but on examination of the poor horses who 
had served him so nobly the day before, he found 
them quite unfit for use during that day at least, 
and this fact, added to the great loss of blood he 
had recently suffered, compelled him to remain 
for the day and night quietly in the house of our 
_kind neighbor. Fortunate was it for him, in these 
circumstances, that he had no anticipation of 
the terrible reality—the low state of our larder 
being quite unknown to him. 

“As early as possible on Wednesday morn- 
ing, my husband left the cabin of the hospit- 
able settler, accompanied by Mr. Simpson him- 
self and his two stout, broad-shouldered sons ; 
but with the utmost exertions of all four, it was 
nearly dark before they penetrated the lonely hut 
where our little Alice slept so sound, and where 
I lay wrapped in a slumber which, but for the 
timely succor, had been indeed my last.” 

“And now, my dear George,” said grand- 
mama, after a pause, “ you will not wonder at 
my not calling this the heaviest snow-storm 
which I ever saw.” 

Neither George nor Ella spoke, and the lit- 
tle circle sat silent and thoughtful, till the open- 
ingof the front door and the stamping of feet 
announced that papa had come, and that the 
dreamy, brooding firelight must give way to 
the joyous, cheering blaze of the solar. 





News Glances. 


Our Fortirications.—We are pleased to 
see that $5,000,000 is to be appropriated towards 
perfecting our coast and harbor defences. The 
experiences of Sebastopol and Cronstadt prove 
that the recent advances in military science have 
done more for those who stand on the defensive, 
than for those who attempt the offensive. It isa 
blessed thing that it is so! 

GrowtH or Tue West.—Contracts have 
already been made for the erection of new build- 
ings in Burlington, Iowa, the present season, 
amounting in the aggregate to $500,000! A 
40 foot square lot in Chicago, sold last spring 
for $18,000 and paying meantime $2000 rent, 
has now been re-sold for $24,000. 
> + 

Tue Sounp Dvns.—The treaty with Den- 
mark on the Sound dues expires about the mid- 
die of this month under the notice given, but it 
is stated that the President has extended the 
time for going into practical effect sixty days 
longer, at the urgent request of that government. 

+ooe > 

A VENERABLE Famity.—A correspondent 
ot the Northampton Gazette submits a genea- 
logical record of an octogenarian, whose age, 
united with those of his four brothers and sisters 
and the seven parents of his grandchildren, all 
living, amounts to 1100 years. 























——_~¢2ac2ee _——-""" 
American Rirres ror Ressta.—It is said 
that a Russian agent was in Worcester, Mass., a 
short time since, and made a contract with a 
manufacturer there for several thousand riftes. 
They are to be of the Sharp patent, with some 
improvements. 





-_——-_ 

Revere Loper.—A new lodge of Freema- 
sons has been organized in this city, and is named 
in honor of Paul Revere, a former Grand Mas- 
ter. It is composed chiefly of young men, and 
starts with the most flattering evidences of success. 





Lrerative.—The income of some of the New 
York lawyers is absolutely marvellous—the in- 
come of $20,000 is not unusnal, and $50,000 is 
secured by many prominent men at the bar. 





Mr. Davexrort.—This gentleman reeemly 
played a brilliant and most successful engage- 
ment at the St. Charles Theatre, New Orleans. 

ER SED 

AcricuitrraL.—The profit of cultivating — 
au acre of corn in Massachusetts is fifty per 
cent. greater than it is in Illinois. 


—~¢<.ee-0 








Mvsicat.—A German opera company, with 
Carl Bergmann at its head, is to be formed in 
New York. 





Equixz.—Mr. Hawthorne, omnibus proprie- 
tor, has lost 20 horses this season, valued at $4000. 
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Characteristic.—Barnnm says he will yet 
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MADAME CELESTE. 

Who does not recollect the furore caused by 
this lady about twenty years ago or so in this 
country, when French damning and pantomime 
were yet novelties among us, and not such drugs 
Many will be glad to know 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


amiable and as popularas ever. She is and has 
been for many years the manageress (is there 
any such word?) of the Adelphi Theatre, Lon- 
don. She has made several fortunes in her day, 
and though she has lost much money by the 
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MASKS AND FACES, 

A toy-shop window, full of what boys call 
false faces,” is to us a very suggestive specta- 
cle. We love to linger over those shining coun- 
tenances of varnished papier mache. They carry 
us back into the past, and aid our imagination in 
conjuring up those scenes in which masks have 
played so conspicuous a part. We are in Ath- 
ens, in the high and palmy period of her drama, 
when the voice of fate spoke through the rigid 
mask of the tragedian, in “deep and hollow 
tones.” The scene changes—a vast multitude 
is gathered before a dark scaffold to behold a 
fellow-creature die the cruel death of the sword. 
The executioner, the hated and hooted agent of 
the law’s vengeance, wears a black mask that 
adds by its mystery to the terrors of his direful 
occupation. The sword falls—the head rolls in 
the ensanguined dust—but no one in that vast 
multitude knows whose hand has dealt the fatal 
blow—the grim, black mask baftles every attempt 
at identification. 

Glance with us into that dismal cell into which 
the light of heaven casts the grim checkerwork 
of iron bars in portentous shadow—bars which 
fence the captive from liberty forever. And who 
is that captive? Vainly you inquire. An iron 
mask, never unlocked, conceals the features of 
the prisoner of state, and presents to history a 
strange problem for solution. That mask may, 
and probably does, hide the features of the twin 
brother of a reigning monarch. Shift the scene 
again. Who is that masked lady sitting beside 
a cavalier, and draining with her the wine cup to 
its very dregs? It is Margaret of Burgundy, 
revelling in the Tour de Nesle at Paris. A few 
moments of reckless enjoyment, and the cavalier, 
the favorite and victim of a demon in human 
shape, will be floating a corpse in the turbid 
midnight waters of the Seine. And what have 
we here? ’Tis the chamber of poisons. A wo- 
man—the Marchioness de Brinvilliers, and her 
accomplice, the Chevalier de St. Croix, their 
faces shielded by glass masks, are concocting 
those fatal compounds, the fumes of which are 
death, and which are destined to destroy the lives 
of those they hate, or whose property they covet. 
For St. Croix, the breaking of his mask will 
prove his death-warrant—while the marchioness 
is reserved for torture and the scaffold. 

Away to Italy! In the shadow of a Venetian 
palace lurk two men, with sword in hand, watch- 
ing for a victim. They are bravoes, who murder 
for hire. Their faces are covered with masks. A 
sound of music, a blaze of light, and we stand 
in the centre of the great opera house at Paris, 
in the height of the joyous carnival. In the 
whirling waltz, in the demoniae gallopade, three 
thousand men and women are dancing, as if life 
depended on agility. But every face wears an 
impenetrable mask, and you ask in vain who are 
your associates in that lunatic revel. Thus gen- 
ius, justice, crime, assassination, illicit pleasure 
and revelry are associated with the history of the 
mask. In the first century ladies wore them to 
shield their complexion from the sun, and wind, 
and dust, as they took their pleasure on horse- 
back and in chariots. 

These artificial faces have been abandoned in 
our time; but has masquerading gone out of 
fashion? By no means; only we substitute 
false expressions for false faces. Yonder is a 
countenance beaming with benignity, wearing 
such a look as 

* Limners give 

To the beloved apostle.” 
Surely that gentleman is made of earth’s finest 
porcelain clay. By no means; he is a miser— 
an oppressor of the poor—a hard-hearted, selfish 
egotist. But here is a face that cannot deceive. 
It is a woman’s face—lovely, smiling, smooth— 
unfurrowed by a single wrinkle. Sure, that face 
must be the sign of a happy heart. You are 
mistaken, friend. It is the mask that conceals 
the agonies of blighted affection, of ruined 
hopes, of secret household cares. And there 
goes another, and another, and another, and 
another. They all wear masks. They have 
learned that saddest of social sciences—the art 
of concealment—to hide what they are, to ap- 
pear what they are not. In the good old times, 
masks concealed faces—now faces conceal hearts. 
Could every one wear his natural expression, we 
should be astonished at the revelations that 
would meet us on all sides. Let us cherish those 
frank and natural faces, in which the eye of ex- 
perience detects no artifice—they far outnumber, 
we are happy to believe, the masqueraders in the 
carnival of life. 





Easity satisriep.—A long haired, verdant- 
looking chap from the country lately dropped 
into one of our intelligence offices. He was 
asked what situation he should like. ‘“ Waal,” 
he replied, “I want to go into a store and larn to 
be a merchant, bat I kin work in a tan yard.” 





Granp Exurpition.— The Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association will hold its 
Triennial Exhibition the ensuing fall in Faneuil 
Hall, commencing on the 10th of September, 
and continuing until the 27th. 





Pavpy’s Ecuo.—John Brougham, the inim- 
itable actor and vocalist, is about to publish a 


volume of side-splitting sketches, to be entitled 
“ Trish Echoes.” 





reck] of others, is no spendthrift herself. 
In private life, her character stands unblemished, 
and this it was, as in the case of Jenny Lind, 
that gave her such a hold upon the public favor. 
Celeste was born in Paris, in 1814, consequently 
she is on the shady side of forty. At a very 
early age she was entered as a pupil in the Acad- 
emie Royale de Musique, and made rapid prog- 
ress in the Terpsichorean art. She was only 
fifteen when she first came to this country as a 
star, and for years was the favorite of the public 
all over the United States. Here she married 
Mr. Elliott, now deceased, and has one daughter, 
married and living in Baltimore. In 1830 she 
went to England, and met with brilliant success 
in Liverpool, London, and other cities. At the 

1 1 of an engag' at Drury Lane, 
she returned to this country, where she reigned a 
“bright particular star” for three years. She 
was honored and courted in private as well as in 
public, and received in some of our very first 
circles. The English papers say that she was 
“unanimously elected a free citizen of the States,” 
but what that means we are sure we cannot tell. 
Perhaps the London Times, which is so thor- 
oughly versed in American affairs, may conde- 
scend to enlighten us. Celeste made $200,000 
in three years in this country. She returned to 
England in 1837, and has remained there ever 
since. Were she again to visit this country— 
and we hear that such a thing is not improb- 
able—she would be sure of a warm reception. 
She would be new to many of our play-goers, 
while to the “old ’uns,” her pleasant face would 
bring back many a joyous reminiscence of the 
good old times. 





THE CHINESE PIRATES, 

We learn from the New York Express that in 
the Chamber of Commerce a memorial to Con- 
gress, in regard to the Chinese pirates, was ap- 
proved and adopted. It sets forth that piracy 
has of late very much increased in the Chinese 
waters ; that the freebooters are becoming bolder 
than ever, and unhesitatingly attack every vessel 
that appears, levying black mail at the very least, 
and often robbing the vessel and murdering the 
crew. The losses to American merchants are 
severe, and in view of the fact that the ships-of- 
war on that station are too unwieldy and cum- 
bersome to follow the pirates to their coves and 
other places of retreat, the memorial prays Con- 
gress that two light draft but efficient war steam- 
ers may be built, with a powerful armament and 
every requisite for following the pirates into their 
dens, in order, if possible, to root them out en- 
tirely, or at least to secure so great a respect for 
our flag as shall procure for our ships immunity 
from their depredations. The memorial will be 
forwarded to Congress at an early day. 








A LEARNED RASCAL, 

A Greek, named Constantine Simonides, has 
been hauled up at Leipsic, Germany, for endeay- 
oring to pass off forged documents as original 
Greek manuscripts of the most ancient dates. 
He was detected, among other proofs of forgery, 
by the fact that his text contained the emenda- 
tions of modern German scholars. The cause 
of his arrest was the sale of a work which pro- 
fessed to be the first three books of a certain 
Ouranias, who wrote on the sovereigns of Egypt 
and Ethiopia, the kings of Caria, Lybia, etc. 
The forgeries were very well executed, but the 
rogue slipped upon one or two points. It ap- 
pears that the fabrication of ancient manuscripts 
is quite as much of a trade in Europe as the 
manufacture of old masters. 





DecapitaTion.—The Chinese executioners 
are so expert that their victims never find out 
that they have lost their heads till they are dead. 
A grenadier of Frederick of Prussia was be- 
headed in the act of playing ten-pins. The head 
dropped into the man’s hand just as he was 
stooping for a ball, and he rolled it down the 
alley, knocking over the pins and the alley-boy, 
the head exclaiming, “A ‘leven strike, by Jupi- 
ter! Set ’em up again!” 

Tauyton River.—The navigation of this 
far-famed stream has been very much improved 
during the past few years; vessels of two hun- 
dred tons can float now where only fifty ton 
craft used to navigate. The hardy mariners of 
Taunton can now sing out “ brick and herring!” 
in answer to hail, with imperial emphasis. 








A coop Rerort.—Dr. Abernethy was, it is 
well known, very rude in his manners. A pa- 
tient one day complained of his hoggishness. 
“ Sir,” said the doctor, “it’s my way.” “‘ Then,” 
said the patient, pointing to the door, “I beg 
you will make that your way.” 





Important TO Citres.—A man who was 
injured by falling into a coal hole in New York, 
sued, not the owner of the premises, but the city, 
and recovered damages. It is the duty of a city 
government to keep the sidewalks safe. 
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A New Srory.—We shall commence in our 
next number a new, deeply entertaining story, 
entitled “The Foundling of Hazlehurst,” by | 
Mrs. Caroline Orne. | 





A Goov IpEa.—The New York Horticultural 
Society wish the city to set off a portion of the 
new park for a garden. It would add greatly to | 
its attractions. 


i 

Mivitary.—There is a report that a grand 
muster of all the troops in this State will take 
place next summer. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS, | 
The man who is honorable, kind, independent, 
and takes a newspaper, makes a good husband. 
A tradesman in the West Indies sells “ London 
wine and coffin furniture.” 


| 


It does not follow that a nice girl is necessarily 


| cold. 


Some people give their children names as long 
as a string of dried apples. | 
The pickpockets of New York city have lately | 
taken to frequenting churches. | 

The distress of the lower classes in France has 
led to political disturbances. 

Mr. Buchanan was most kindly treated in Eng- 
land on the eve of his leaving. 

An organ of the very largest size will soon be 
placed in our Music Hall. 

The New York School of Design for Ladies is 
in a prosperous condition. 

The family of Robert Schuyler lately arrived 
at New York from Europe. 

They are giving parties in New York to last 
“from 7 to 11 P.M.” <A good idea. 

There are eleven firms in Philadelphia, em- 
ploying 300 hands, making gold watch cases. 

There seems to be a determination to establish 
a railroad in Broadway, New York. 

There are 420 species of flowers growing in 
the Colosseum at Rome. 

About thirty citizens of Norwich, Conn., have 
founded a Free High School there. 

The Mississippi State Insane Asylum at Jack- 
son was lately injured by fire. 

Aman in Gorham, N. H., lately held a wild 
bear by the tongue and cut his throat. 

A new line of steamers between New York and 
the Mediterranean has been started. 

Harrison Kelly, a school-teacher at Milgrove, 
Ohio, was stabbed lately by a pupil. 

The American Colonization Society will send 
out an expedition to Liberia in May. 

Dickens, they say, was not invited to the 
Washington birthday ball in Paris. 

Mr. James Robb, of New Orleans, has given 
$4000 to the Clay monument. 

——<~(—2seone 
GREAT SLEIGH RIDE, 

The people of the three counties of Medina, 
Summit and Cuyahoga, Ohio, met by previous 
arrangement on the 14th ult., at Richfield, by 
four-horse representation, to dispute the right of 
possession to the flag previously won by Summit 
county from Cuyahoga, for getting up the largest 
sleighing party. The former county again pre- 
vailed. It was one of the finest sights ever seen 
in the county. There were over 2000 horses, 
and more than 5000 people, and not an accident 
occurred. A troop of 462 four horse teams makes 
a great sensation in a small town. The cost was 
nearly $7000. The Cleveland (O.) Herald asks : 
“Who ever heard of a sleigh ride the 14th of 
March in Ohio, over roadways packed with more 
than two feet of snow? We are informed that 
apparently no impression has been made by the 
sun on the snow in the country, and it is at least 
two and a half feet deep on the average. 





THE HALIBUT FISHERY. 

About fifty sail of fine clipper schooners of 
eighty tuns burthen, from the port of Glouces- 
ter, are now prosecuting the halibut fishery on 
George’s Banks. They are manned by a hardy, 
daring crew of about twelve men to each vessel, 
who will be absent from home about three weeks. 
So far this spring they have had good luck on 
the Banks ; but the risk they run is very great, 
and the money obtained in the business hardly 
pays the expenses. These schooners being in 
the bay and on the coast during heavy weather, 
are a great benefit to the strange mariner, often- 
times piloting them safely into port. Our gov- 
ernment should grant to every vessel engaged in 
the halibut fishery a large sum of bounty money. 





An Irisa Orrnion.—The following is a lit- 
eral copy of an entry in the album at the Her- 
mitage of Mt. Vesuvius: ‘1832—I have wit- 
nessed the famous Mountain of Mount Vesuvius 
in Italy, and likewise the Wicklow mountains 
in Ireland, which I prefer. They talk of their 
lava in a palaver I leetle understand, and as for 
the cratur, give me a drop of the swait cratur of 
Dublin in preference. James G——.” 





A REAL Joice Hetu.—“ Old Aunt Mannie,” 
a colored woman, lately died near Powhatan 
Court House, Virginia, aged one hundred and 
twenty-seven years. Why wasn’t she a little 
older? She might have recollected Capt. Smith, 
and Pocahontas, and Sir Walter Raleigh, and the 
rest of those antediluvian fogies we read about. 





Frost.—The queen has been memorialized to 
pardon ‘John Frost, a transported Chartist, lately 
arrived at New York, unconditionally. We hope 
this is not Jack Frost, the “ chartered libertine,” 
that has worked us so much wo (whoa?) the 
past winter—if so the Flag will oppose the 
petitioners. 





Poison.—In England they are about compel- 
ling apothecaries to keep poisons in bottles of 
a peculiar form, so as to render them distin- 
guishable from all others by the touch even. A 
law to that effect would be a good thing in this 
country. 





A Lerrer ror tHe Lovetiest.—There is 
said to be a letter lying in the Philadelphia post- 
office directed ‘To the Handsomest Lady in 





Pennsylvania.” No fair one has yet dared to 
claim the epistle. 





— ——__~+.-e »+——____—_ 

TyrocrapHicaL BrcunpeR.—An exchange 
paper speaks of a splendid steamship “ now in 
the course of destruction.”” It is a course that, 
unfortunately, a good many splendid steamships 
run now-a-days. 





Op Forks’ Coxcert.—Concerts given by 
young folks in old folks’ clothes are all the go 
now, and are very popular. The Chelsea people 
are great for these entertainments. 





A Facr —The eccentric individual who spelt 
his name Low, Lowe, and Lo, was a descendant | 
of “Lo! the poor Indian.” 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANTON, 


For the present week embraces the following contents 

** Sweet Anne of Antwerp,” an historical tale by Faay- 
crs W. BuTManxn 

* Snow Flakes,”’ verses by Mrs. M. W. Curtis 

* Ernest Linwood,” a sketch of the recent work of the 
late lamented Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz 

“My Angels,’ poem by Emay RK Pace 

** Love,’ stanzas by Estaer B. Sraarron 

‘Carried by Storm." a story by Sytvanus Copa, Ja. 

* Minerva to ——,”* lines hy Faank Freeqvite. 

* The Magic Mirror,’’ e tale by Biren Evstaes. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

Central View in Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 

Portrait of Thomas Buchanan Read, the poet-artist. 

View of the City of Rotterdam, Holland. 

Portrait of Hon. Millard Fillmore. Ex President of the 
United States. 

A large engraving, representing John Eliot, the Apostle 
to the Indians, preaching to a group of tawny aborigines 

Representation of Henry Hudson descending the Hud- 
son River. 

Portrait of Major Thomas Harrison, late of Boston. 

A picture descriptive of Cotton-Pressing in Louisiana. 

Portraits of a Japanese Lady and Gentleman. 

View of the City and Bay of Nagasaki, Japan. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 

(G> One copy of Tue Frag, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 





Foreign Items. 





Whenever snow falls in Paris it is immediately 
carted away from the principal streets. 

A letter from Corfu states that the last crop of 
olives in that island has been so ravaged by the 
worm that two-thirds of it has been destroyed. 

There are at present in Germany 165 theatres, 
employing about 6000 actors, dancers and vocal- 
ists, and 9000 choristers and musicians of the 
orchestra. 

At a quarry in Holyhead, England, a few days 
since, sixty thousand tons of stone were loosen- 
ed by a single blast. Six tons of powder were 
used on the occasion. 

France means to obtain possession of Tangier 
in Morocco. It isin sight of Gibraltar, which 
would not be worth much to the English with 
Tangier in possession of the French. 

Several of the diligences running in the neigh- 
borhood of Lyons, in France, are trying the ex- 
periment of using for their lights portable gas, 
which is placed in a cylinder beneath the driver’s 
seat. 

There are 70,000 gipsies in Wallachia; and 
their emancipation has been decided upon in a 
council by a vote of eleven voices against ten. 
Their proprietors will receive from the state an 
indemnification. 

Some of the German papers openly assert that 
Russia is playing a perfidious game, and that the 
apparent candor of Baron Brunow respecting 
Russia’s inability to continue the war, is a part 
of a system to gain time to recruit her strength. 

Letters from St. Petersburg and Warsaw give 
details of the extensive preparations made by 
Russia for a continuance of the war, and state 
that on no point has the former energy of the 
military departments been abated. 

France has annexed to her settlement at Sene- 
gal, West Africa, the large province of Oualo, 
the inhabi leoming French authority, as it 
relieves them from the domination of the Moors, 
who will themselves soon be compelled to yield 
to the power of France. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


The victor in an argument can afford to dis- 
pense with “the last word.” 

Men usually follow their wishes till suffering 
compels them to follow their judgment. 

The incapacity of men to understand each 
other is one of the principal causes of their ill- 
temper towards each other. 

Hasty ebullitions are often best met by silence, 
for the shame that follows the sober second thought 
pierces deeper than rebuke. 

Obscurity of style usually indicates that the 
writer is clumsy, or careless, or crude, or insin- 
cere, or ashamed of himself. 

To improve the condition of mankind essen- 
tially, a way must be contrived for putting old 
heads on young shoulders. 

The events of youth are stamped in the mem- 
ory of age, as primeval footmarks made in clay 
are preserved in stone. 

Swift used to say that universal as was the 
— of lying, he did not remember to have 

eard three good lies in all his life. 

Hasty words rankle the wound which injary 
gives; but soft words assuage it, forgiveness 
cures it, and forgetting takes away the scar. 

Good is more esteemed for having been long 
desired, affection stronger for having been long 
ungratified, and perhaps the happiness of heaven 
greater for having been long deferred. 

The only way for a man to escape being found 
out is to pass tor what he is. The only way to 
maintain a good character is to deserve it. It is 
easier to correct our faults than to conceal them. 

“What is whispered in the ear shall be spoken 
on the house-tops.”’ Men’s relations often change 
from friendly to hostile, and then their mutual 
confidences are disclosed through a speaking 
trumpet. 








Joker’s Budget. 


What kind of paper most resembles a sneeze ? 
Tissue. 

Who ought to have been the god of Spring ? 
Thor (thaw). 

Why is the letter O like pain? Because it 
makes man moan? 

“You are a good one to go first,”’ as the bris- 
tle said to the cobbler’s awl. 

The difference between an honest and a dis- 
honest banker is, that one fails in making mon- 
ey, the other makes money in failing. 

Why are country girls’ cheeks like well-printed 
cotton? Because they are “ warranted to wash 
and keep the color.” 

“A Call to Spring.”’—Haullo there, Miss! dig 

ourself out of that snowbank, and shake the 
icicles from your petticoats. 

A western editor in speaking of a friend, says, 
“he has his weak points, but telling the truth is 
not one of them.” Nice puff, that! 

A German will make money anywhere. Give 
him an iron hoop and an ash heap, and in less 
than two years he will own four groceries and a 
block of cottages. 

“If you please, sir, mother says will you let 
her have a quarter of a pound of your best tea, 
to kill rats with, and ans ounce of chocolate as 
would kiil black beetles?” 

A club of unmarried men lately gave a ball in 
Washington, and cailed themselves “‘ The Merry 
Bachelors.” Merry bachelors! , pshaw, don’t 
talk nonsense! You might as well say a skele- 
ton is merry, because it grins! It wont do. 

“ You say, Mr. Soringles, that Mr. Jacobs was 
your tutor! Does the court understand from 
that, that you received your education from him *” 
“No, sir-ee. He taught me to play on the French 
horn. He taught me to toot—hence I call him 


my tutor.” 





Quill and Scissors. 
—, 

A box of New Testaments, in Turkish, to be 
shipped to Thessalonia, were recently sent from 
the Bibte depot in Constantinople to the custom 
house. As they were books, some copies had to 
be sent to the government censor, to be examin- 
ed, before they could pass. They soon came 
back with the government seal on the first blank 
leaf, authorizing their free circulation in Turkey 


Immigration continues to pour into Texas in 
a steady stream, and especially into Western 
Texas. A gentleman, who has recently return 
ed from Mississippi overland, to Lavaca, says 


; he enumerated as many as five thousand slaves 


on the road, long trains of wagons and many 


| families, all bound for the West. 


| 





The St. Paul Democrat says that there is 
much suffering among the Indians of Minnesota, 
especially among the Yancktons of Missouri. 
The failure of the buffalo in winter, when trav- 
elling was impossible, has subjected them to all 
the horrors of famine and exposure to the in- 
clemency of severe winter weather. 

The mayor of Troy having recommended in 
his message the annexation of Lansingburg to 
that city, the Gazette of the later sihene re- 
joins: ‘ We intend, in this village, to wait until 
Troy is sold under execution, then buy it for a 
cemetery. 

Mr. William G. Wall, landscape painter, has 
returned to New York after a sojourn of cight- 
een years in Dublin, where he distinguished him- 
self in his art, and where, for many years, he 
was president of the Society of Irish artists. 

Bottisini, the great contra-bassist, is conductor 
of the orchestra of the Italian Opera at Paris. 
He has recently composed, and had performed a 

rand opera in four acts, entitled “ L’Assedio di 
‘irenze.”’ It is said to be a success. 

We read in a Liverpool paper of a man ar- 
rested for stealing gas—a novel complaint. He 
made a connection with the supply pipe in the 
street used by a former tenant, and didn’t notify 
the gas company to set a metre. 

During the time since the Worcester Lunatic 
Hospital has been in operation (twenty-three 
page thirty nine of its patients were made such 

y disappointed ambition. ‘“ Ambition should be 
made of sterner stuff.” 

Thomas Davidson, of Philadelphia, has in- 
vented a steam paving machine, to ram the 
stones in the street, which can be made at little 
cost, and will save the labor of from fifty to one 
hundred men. 

The public schools of New York are to have 
reception days hereafter every month, when the 
public are invited and are expected to attend to 
witness the proficiency of the scholars in their 
respective studies. 

There was recently on the line of the Eastern 
Railroad, between Brunswick and Kennebunk, 
at one place, on each side and even with the 
track, a pile of snow thirty-one feet high, as 
ascertained by actual measurement. 

The officers of the New York Juvenile Asy- 
lum have sent seventy five children and twenty- 
five adults to Illinois, there to be engaged in 
agriculture or other useful occupations. 

Some of our cotemporaries are discussing the 
question, which is the safest seat in case of rail- 
road collision? We should choose one about 
one hundred miles from the railroad. 


A German writer says that the people of the 
United States can burst more steam boilers and 
chew more tobacco than any other five nations 
on the globe. 

It is said that the Misses Fox have realized a 
fortune by snapping the joints of their big toes, 
which the gullable public mistook for spiritual 
rappings. 

A witty doctor says that tight-lacing is a pub- 
lic benefit, inasmuch as it kills off all the foolish 
girls, and leaves the wise ones to grow to be wo- 
men, 

The indebtedness of the city of Chicago is set 
down at $400,000 in round numbers, and the 
available property of the city is $300,000, 

The Indiana State Fair, for the Bren year, 
offer premiums to the amount of $6000, and 
competition is opened to the world. 

The Springfield prima donna, Mrs. Lucy Es- 
cott, is still singing in London. An opera has 
recently been written for her. 

The gamblers of New York, according to the 
Mirror, are in full blast again, and doing a very 
good bad business. 

Sixteen new counties have been formed in 
Texas during the present session of the legisla- 
ture. 

It is now settled beyond question that Robert 
Schuyler died a few months since near Nice. 

The single item of light in Philadelphia costs 
no less than $212,095 per annuim. 

There are 76,000 barns in Massachusetts. 





‘ 
Marriages, 

In this city, by ht Rev. Bishop Kastburn, Richard 
George Clark, Esq. of Hamilton, Canada West, to Miss 
Eliza Love Osborn, of London, Eng. 

By Kev. Mr. Twombly, Mr. George W. Jacobs to Miss 
Arlotte D. Melcher. 

by Kev. Mr. Burlingham, Mr. James Wilson to Mise 
Eliza MeClearn. 

By Rev. Mr. Porter, Mr. William J. Dunham to Mrs. 
Ann H. Dunham 

By Rev. Mr. Stickney, Mr. John Hammond to Mrs. 
Mary Ann Hickey. 

By Rev. Dr. Vinton, Dr. William 1H. M. Howard to Mrs. 
Jane Waterman, both of Bradford, Vt 

At Charlestown, by Kev. Mr. Mudge, Mr Fox Dinsmore, 
of Bartlett, N. II , to Miss Maria Williams 

At Lynn, Mr. Edward Rich to Miss Augusta P. Hen- 


derson . 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Hiram J. Walton to 
Miss Mary Kmery. 

At Milford, by Rev. Mr. Maynard, Mr. Andrew Larose, 
of Ware, to Miss Emeline Trootle 

At Leicester, by Kev. Dr. Nelson, Mr. John EB. Russell, 
of New York, to Miss Caroline Neilson. 

At Boxford, by Rev. Mr. Coggin, Mr. Richard P. fomes 

Miss ja P Harri both of ¢ laud 

At New Bedford, by Key Mr. How, Mr. William H 
Russ to Mise Nancy J. Kacey, both of Boston. 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Faunce, Mr. John Gunn to 
to Mies Jane P Hays 

At Taunton, by Kev. Mr. Maltby, Mr. Charies A. Mon- 
roe to Miss Candis E. Palmer 

At Newburyport. by Rev Mr Pike, Mr. John P. Boyd 
to Miss Deborah Bowen. 


: Deaths, 


In this city, Mejor Zamuel Lynes, 64; Mr Amos Upham, 
2; Mies Emma Frances Vanstane, 2); Widow Elisa De 








| bon. 72; Miss Martha Harrison, 42; Mr. John V. Low 


68; Mr Horace Kezar, 22; Mr. George Lovejoy. 57; Mre 


| Sarah Todd, 22; Mre Mary Ann Farrell, @); Mise Mary 


, drews. 1; Mr George A 


Talbot, 20; Mr. Edwin Strong, 24. 

At Roxbury, Iease Davis, Beg , 87; Mr. William ‘ 
Hudson, 52; Mr. Kesiah Robinson, 67 

At Charlestown, Paul Willard, Keq , 66; Mr. Jacob 
Pearson, 65 

At Somerville, Mre Martha C. Woodbury, &. 

At Maiden, Widow Jane Mills, #2 

At Newton, Mr. Samuel H Beal, 25 

At Lynn, Widow Sarah Collins, 68; Mr. Nehensiah 
Hadson, 42 

At Salem. Mr Samuel R. Blaisdell, 47; Mre Mary An 
tas South ward, 23 

At Andover. Mr Peter Smith Byers 2s 

At Westford, Neham H. Groce, eq . 75, © graduate of 
Harvard University 

At Milford, Mr Nathan Keith. 7] 


At Northampton, Mr. Moses Gouch, 64; Mr Joneph 
Burnell. © 
At Madrid, Me., Mr Joel Pelton, 106, « soldier of 76 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
PLEASANT MEMORIES, 
BY WILLIAM LEIOUTON. 
We walked beside the river, 
That flowed, a silver tide, 


But thought not of the river 
The fair one by my side. 


Her hand in mine was resting, 
Her heart throbbed close to mine; 
Her heart, where mine was kneeling, 
Like piigrim at the shrine. 


Then first I broke the silence, 
With whisper faint and low, 
“ Bee, love, how brightly onward 
The silver stream doth flow; 


Its murmur speaks of joyance, 
As soft its ripple plays; 

It sings in nature's language 
A song to nature's praise; 


The while, that stream I liken 
To young affection’s dream, 
So bright existence dawneth, 
So bright young life doth seem.” 


And while I spoke, she whispered 
In accents soft and low, 

*: Dear love,’ she faintly murmured, 

‘* Will 't not be always so?" 





[Written for The Flag of cur Union.] 


LOVE AND DUELLING. 


BY MERIVALE MAYNARD. 


“Who is that beautiful girl conversing with 
the old gentleman in black ?”’ inquired Lieuten- 
ant Wallace of his friend, Captain Denison, as 
they stood in one of the deep windows of the 
ball room, and passed remarks on the assembled 
company. 

“ Which one ?” asked his friend, looking in an 
opposite direction. ‘Do you mean the one in 
white satin ?” 

“No, no. Look this way, Denison. There, 
she’s turning away now to speak to Captain 
| 

“©, you mean Adeline Hill, that haughty 
looking beauty, with the pearls in her hair. Yes, 
she’s very lovely ; but beware of her, Wallace.” 

“ Why beware ?” asked the young man, with 
an appearance of interest. 

“Because she is as cold as ice, utterly indif- 
ferent to love, and has already broken innumer- 
able hearts.” And Captain Denison smiled as he 
looked on the countenance of his friend, so ani- 
mated and handsome, and inwardly wondered if 
any one would reject his love. 

“Will you introduce me, Denison?’ asked 
Wallace. 

“O, certainly ; but of course I am not respon- 
sible for consequences ; and if you will not take 
my advice, you must abide by them.” 

“ Thank you, both for your kindness and ad- 
vice. I am very impatient to become acquainted 
with Miss Hill.” 

There was an unusual flush on Adeline Hill’s 
fair cheek, as the handsome young officer bowed 
before her. Perhaps it was occasioned by the 
half smile on Captain Denison’s face, or by the 
almost reverential manner of the young stran- 
ger, or by some thought of her own ; but what- 
ever was the cause, there was a perceptible con- 
fusion in the manner of the usually self-possessed 


beauty. 
Lieutenant Wallace, after asking her to dance, 


and finding that she had already half a dozen 
engagements, hastened to improve the time until 
her hand should be claimed, and commenced an 
animated conversation, in which she joined with 
a spirit and intelligence that completely charmed 
him, and finished the conquest her beauty had 
begun. He felt half inclined to be angry with 
the gentleman who came to lead her away, but 
was rewarded by seeing the change in her coun- 
tenance—a change that did not say much for her 
liking for her partner. The winning charm, the 
sweet smile, the bright glance, were all gone; 
and she rose from her seat stately and reserved, 
the very impersonation of haughtiness. 

Lieutenant Wallace, usually the gayest of the 
gay, was this evening the saddest man in the 
ball room. His brother officers, in whose honor 
the ball was given by the aristocracy of the good 
city of H——, were talking, dancing, laughing 
and flirting with the ladies, and he alone sat 
silent and companionless. 

He glanced round the room in search of Deni- 
son, and soon saw him in deep conversation with 
the lady in “‘ white satin,” whom he had referred 
to when answering Wallace’s question. They 
sat in the shadow of the heavy velvet window 
draperies, and screened from general observa- 
tion; but Wallace could not help seeing his 
friend take her hand and bouquet in his own, and 
after selecting one of the choicest buds, press it 
to his lips and place it in his bosom. 

Thinking that he had played the spy long 
enough, he rose and went towards the end of the 
room where Miss Hill had again joined the dan- 
cers with a new partner. He watched her as she 
moved gracefully to the music, her light and 
snowy drapery towing round her like a cloud, 
her beautiful figure displayed to perfection by 
her dress, the heavy braids of her hair looking 
blacker fiom contact with the pearls woven in 
with the jetty tresses. There were murmurs of 
admiration from the gentlemen, and envious 
looks from the ladies, while she, the observed of 
all, seemed unconscious that any eye was be- 
holding her, and performed her part in the dance 
with all imaginable ease and indifference. 

His friends jested Wallace on his unusual dull- 
ness, and many fair ladies sighed as they looked 
on the handsome lieutenant, apparently so indif- 
ferent to their charms. But a change came over 
him when Miss Hill, having fulfilled her previous 
engagements, honored him with her hand. They 
both seemed animated with the very spirit of 
music and motion, and both looked their best, 
and evidently enjoyed themselves. 

Wallace was @ good dancer, and with such a 
partner he acquitted himself to perfection. All 
eyes were turned on the handsome couple; and 
when he led her to her seat, Captain Denison 
whispered some complimentary words in his ear, 
that if he did not value, at least helped to make 
him feel satisfied with himself. 
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The hours passed swiftly away. Adeline re- 
fused to dance any more, pleading fatigue; and 
as she seemed inclined to converse, Wallace had 
the happiness of sitting by her side, listening to 


her, and being listened to in return. Several | 


others joined them at times; for Adeline Hill 
was the acknowledged belle of the room, and 
could not be allowed to withdraw so easily. But 
Lieutenant Wallace kept his place by her side, 
was introduced to the lady and her husband, 
under whose care she had come, had the plea- 
sure of wrapping a rich cashmere round the 
loveliest shoulders in the world, handed her into 
the carriage, and went home to dream that an 
angel in a gauze dress, decorated with pearls, 
was waltzing him up to the clouds. 

There was a great change in Lieut. Charles 
Wallace after that eventful night of the ball. 
He had never joined deeply in the dissipation of 
the officers of the different regiments garrisoned 
at H——; but now he shunned the wine cup 
and the dice, hitherto resorted to in the absence 
of other employment. He had but little love for 
such dangerous pleasures; but in a city like 
H——, there was little else to employ leisure 
hours, and Charles Wallace had no mother nor 
sister to speak a warning word, no friend to ad- 
vise with him, save Denison; and he was only 
too ready to do as others did. But now there 
was a motive for making a change. During his 
conversation with Miss Hill, she had unconscious- 
ly expressed her dislike of the manner in which 
so many spent valuable time, and without in- 
tending it, had showed him the danger of follow- 
ing the example of dissipated companions. On 
several occasions he had half decided on quitting 
his wild young friends, especially when a scene 
would occur at the mess table, from the over- 
indulgence of his brother officers; but now he 
resolved—and with him to resolve, was to act. 

He gradually withdrew himself from the soci- 
ety of the wild ones, and in spite of all persua- 
sions—for he was a general favorite, and could 
not be allowed to escape without an effort to de- 
tain him—resolutely refused to drink or play. 

But if he sacrificed something that was not to 
his taste, he gained what to him was an un- 
speakable privilege. Not a day passed that he 
did not make some excuse for seeing Adeline 
Hill; and from her kind reception, and the cor- 
dial greeting bestowed on him by her guardian 
and his wife (for, like himself, she was an or- 
phan), he felt himself a welcome guest at their 
beautiful mansion. 

For some time he was at a loss to understand 
Denison’s caution; for Adeline, so far from ap- 
pearing cold and heartless, was sensibility itself. 
But he at last discovered the secret. She was 
heiress to a very large property, and had unfor- 
tunately imbibed the notion that the admiration 
and attention so lavishly bestowed on her, was 
merely in honor of her wealth—an idea that had 
been strengthened by several very annoying 
circumstances. 

Although very young, she had been besieged 
by numerous suitors, and having tried the expe- 
riment of confidentially acquainting them that 
in reality she was penniless; and having the 
mortification to see them immediately withdraw 
their attentions, she hastily concluded that her 
money, and not herself, was the object of attrac- 
tion. Acting on this, she had determined to 
allow no one to insult her with what she was 
convinced were heartless professions. Hence the 
common impression that she was a cold coquette, 
winning hearts to cast them away. 

As long as her acquaintances were contented 
with mere acquaintanceship, she was kind and 
sociable ; but on the least hint of a wish for a 
nearer connection, all her smiles were gone, and 
she treated the unfortunate aspirant for her hand 
with the most chilling coldness, or as one who 
had offered her an insult. She liked Lieutenant 
Wallace from the first hour she passed in his 
society ; and as they became better acquainted 
so did she find more and more to admire in the 
young officer. There was a candor, a fearless 
openness about him, that attracted one used to 
the fulsome adulation of weaker minds, as she 
had been. In their conversations, if he did not 
agree with her, he said so, even at the risk of 
wounding her self-love; and Adeline, delighted 
at finding some one bold enough to contradict 
her, learned to respect her handsome friend, and 
soon felt an interest in him quite unusual for 


her. 

As Lieutenant Wallace was poor, having little 
more than his pay, he had not the remotest in- 
tention of “ making love” to Miss Hill, thinking 
himself highly privileged in being honored with 
her friendship. This very poverty made him 
proud, and she, finding that he did not presume 
on her kindness, and possibly a little piqued at 
his behaviour, so different from others, gave her- 
self no trouble to maintain a distance, and treat- 
ed him with a sisterly frankness, dangerous to 
the peace of mind of both. Her guardian, Mr. 
Foster, was an elderly man, averse to all trouble 
and annoyance; and though much attached to 
his beautiful young ward, would have rejoiced 
to see her suitably married, as in that case his 
responsibility would end. He soon became at- 
tached to the agreeable society of young Wal- 
lace, and rejoiced at the intimacy existing be- 
tween him and Adeline, as, in his opinion, -his 
poverty was nothing, her large fortune being 
amply sufficient for both. His wife, a good 
hearted, mild old lady, was exactly of the same 
mind, and frequently repeated to her husband 
what a good thing it would be if Miss Hill 
would marry that “‘dear young man,” and share 
her large fortune with him. 

The “ dear young man” would no doubt have 
been grateful for their kind wishes, but it is not 
so certain that those wishes would have been 
fulfilled if they had not had wisdom enough to 
‘yeep them to themselves. As it was, Charles 
and Adeline continued friends, and were gradu- 
ally becoming something nearer. 





The good citizens of H—— were unbounded 
in their hospitalities to the officers, and never 
was there known a gayer season than the one in 


which my story commences. Evening parties, | 


assemblies, and private balls, varied by sleigh- 

ing and skating excursions, occupied the time 

and thotghts of the belles of H——, and their 
- 





almost equally volatile friends in scarlet and 
gold. In all places, and at all times, was Lieu- 


tenant Wallace to be found at the side of Ade- | 


line Hill. 
At the numerous parties they attended that 


winter, he was always her first partner, and ap- | 


ply as early as they could, none could ever be 
before him. If the weather and fine roads tempt- 
ed them to get up a sleighing party, in vain the 
gentlemen called at unreasonably early hours in 
order to secure Miss Hill’s company. She was 
“sorry for their disappointment,” “highly hon- 
ored by their preference,” but “had already 
promised to accompany a friend.” 

Among the many officers who that winter 
honored the belles of H—— with their particular 
attention was a Captain Powell. He was by no 
means a favorite, either among his companions 
or the young civilians of the city; but being a 
wealthy man, young and passably handsome, 
was much admired by the generality of the la- 
dies. He had taken a dislike to Lieutenant Wal- 
lace at their first meeting, and after fuiling in his 
endeavors to entice him into the habits he him- 
self loved, had commenced a series of attacks 
on his conduct and behaviour, exceedingly annoy- 
ing to a man of Wallace’s sensitive feelings. 

Captain Powell had made several attempts to 
ingratiate himself with Miss Hill, but had met 
with such decided repulses that he gave it up, 
and consequently he was doubly enraged at wit- 
nessing her open preference of one he had stig- 
matized as both “poor and mean.’’ He never 
let an opportunity pass without saying some cut- 
ting thing to hurt the lieutenant’s feelings; but 
happily Charles possessed admirable self-com- 
mand, and even when smarting under some bit- 
ing jest or keen ridicule, would calmly answer 
his opponent, generally turning the laugh against 


m. 

Powell was as much disliked by his compan- 
ions as Wallace was beloved, and there was 
scarcely one who would not take the latter’s 
part, so that the captain generally failed in his 
attempts. But one day he allowed his passion 
to pass all bounds, and Charles was made to 
suffer for his ill deeds. A number of the citizens 
had decided on having a sleighing party, and as 
it was to be the greatest affuir of the season, a 
general invitation was given to the officers of the 
garrison. As the weather had not been favor- 
able, it was not decided upon until the very day 
before the one appointed, ¢ quently there was 
but little time. 

As soon as it was known, Captain Powell 
hastened to Mr. Foster’s and requested the plea- 
sure of Miss Hill’s company on the morrow. 
His entrance disturbed a very pleasant reverie 
she was indulging in, principally relating to a 
long conversation she had had with Charles 
Wallace a few hours previous. She was not 
pleased at the interruption, and still less at the 
intruder. She listened to his request with aston- 
ishment, and refused it with more than her usual 
haughtiness ; for Captain Powell was the espe- 
cial object of her dislike. He left her, almost 

hered with supp d passion, and vowed 
to have revenge both on her and Wallace. 

That evening, at the mess table, he took occa- 
sion to contradict something Charles said. He, 
knowing Powell’s disposition, forbore to take 
notice of it, which only enraged him the more. 
He began to use insulting language, and when 
Charles good-naturedly laughed, and said he 
would not quarrel about such a trifle, actually 
foamed at the mouth with rage, called him a 
“mean, cowardly villain,” and threw his glass 
of wine in his face. 

There was something awful in the expression 
of young Wallace’s countenance, as he calmly 
applied his handkerchief to his face and removed 
the wine stains. The buzzing conversation, the 
jokes and laughter that always surround a mess 
table, were instantly hushed, and all sat speech- 
less and thunderstruck. Even Powell himself 
felt shocked as he met the glance of the other, 
and looked on the deathly features, the white 
lips quivering with emotion, and the convulsive 
movements of the clenched fingers. 

The momentary silence was broken by loud 
exclamations of “shame! shame!’’ and as Wal- 
lace rose to leave the table a dozen friends 
crowded round him. When the doors closed 
behind them, he leaned heavily against Captain 
Denison and another, gasping for breath, as one 
does who rises from the water; and it was with 
the utmost difficulty they could convey him to 
his rooms. 

There was a sad party collected that evening 
in Lieutenant Wallace’s sitting-room, come to 
talk over the unpleasant events of the last few 
hours. Charles was now composed and ready 
to listen to his friend’s advice. That there was 
but one alternative for him he had been aware 
from the moment he could think at all, and it 
was to make arrangements for a meeting with 
Powell that his friends had come to him. He 
was conscientiously opposed to duelling. He 
had always said and believed that it was wrong ; 
and he well remembered, when a boy, witnessing 
the agony of his mother when her hushand was 
brought home to her dead and disfigured, mur- 
dered by the hand of his dearest friend. And 
now should he break through all the resolutions 
of a lifetime, and not only fight but send a chal- 
lenge? The thought was distraction. 

But on the other hand his honor was at stake ; 
he had been openly insulted by one who made 
no secret of his dislike, and before all his brother 
officers. He dared not think of Adeline; for he 
remembered a conversation they had once held 
on the subject, and her words came back to his 
memory with thrilling clearness, “I care not 
what the cause, the man that kills another in a 
duel is a murderer.” But no alternative seemed 
to offer, and when his friends (who knowing his 
peculiar opinions on the subject, were fearful he 
would not fight) came, they found him busily 
engaged in writing letters. 

Captain Denison, a fine, warm-hearted fellow, 
and deeply attached to Charles, could scarcely 
control his emotion as he listened to the plans of 
his friend, and promised to obey his injanctions. 
Duelling was forbidden among the officers; but 
such an open insult could not be expected to 
pass unnoticed, and their superiors, very consid- 
erately, took no notice of the unusual stir among 








| 


the friends of both parties. Of course no one | 


mentioned it to them, and Charles as earnestly 
requested that everything should go on the fol- 
: f ¢ 
lowing day as if nothing unusual had occurred. 
According to appointment, his beautiful sleigh 
was at Mr. Foster’s door some half hour before 


| the others arrived, and he was shown into the 





pleasant room where Miss Hill received her par- 
ticular friends. Very lovely she looked as she 


rose from an elegant lounge and came forward | 


to meet him. She wore a rich crimson cashmere, 
which he had one day, in a shopping excursion, 
assisted her to choose ; in her belt was a choice 
flower—part of a bouquet he had bought the day 
previous, now standing in a vase beside her; 


while on the lounge lay a book he had lent her, | 


and which she had been reading before he came. 

As these evidences of her partiality for him- 
self met his eye, he shuddered to think that this 
was perhaps their last meeting ; and so strange 
was the look he bent on her, and so forcible the 
clasp with which he held her hand, that she ut 
tered an exclamation of surprise and pain, and 
attempted tu free herself from him. He recov- 
ered his self-possession instantly, apologized for 
his rudeness, led her to her seat, and taking his 
place beside her, commenced speaking about the 
book he had taken up. He talked cheerfully 
and well; but there was something strange in 
his manner, something forced and unnatural, 
and Adeline felt almost rejoiced when the sound 
of the bells announced the arrival of the others. 

They soon started ; but the excursion that had 
promised so much pleasure to both proved a fail- 
ure. Charles was alternately sad and cheerful, 
and in the struggle to appear easy and carcless, 
conducted himself so strangely that Adeline was 
seriously annoyed. To make matters worse, he 
gradually turned the conversation on duelling, 
hoping that some opportunity might present it- 
self for explaining his position; but his compan- 
ion, not in the best humor, spoke more harshly 
than ever on the subject. 

On his attempting to palliate the conduct of 
those situated as he was, she stopped him by 
saying there was no excuse for any one’s taking 
another's life in that manner, and she would dis- 
card her dearest friend for being coneerned in 
one. He then gave up the attempt as useless, 
and left her that night with the distressing con- 
viction that it was their last meeting. He found 
Captain Denison and two others at his rooms 
when he returned, and learned that all was ar- 
ranged for an early meeting on the morrow. 

Captain Powell could not find an officer will- 
ing to be his second, so great was their di-gust 
at his conduct, and he had secured the services 
of a young gentleman, an officer in the engineer 
department. Denison and he had set.led every- 
thing, the former having offered his services as 
second to Charles. 

It was quite late when they parted, Denison 
charging his friend to retire immediately and try 
to slecp off his excitement, but as soon as they 
withdrew, he sat down and wrote a long letter to 
Adeline Hill. He then threw himscif on the 
sofa, and had not rested an hour when he was 
roused by the entrance of Denison and the sur- 
geon, both looking the worse for the night’s ex- 
citement and anxiety. There remained but little 
to do after they came. Denison promised to 
deliver his letter, as he wished Adeline to receive 
it whether he should fall or not; he also gave 
him some directions concerning the disposal of 
his effects in case of the worst. 

“ Powell is an excellent shot; you must fire 
instantly, and give him no advantage,”’ was the 
advice of his friend, who felt rather surprised at 
Charles’s strange smile in return. 

The time came for them to start; Charles 
spoke and moved like one in adream. Mechan- 
ically he went down and entered the carriage in 
waiting for them; he made no answer to the 
questions of his friends; and it was not until 
they passed Mr. Foster’s residence, and he look- 
ed once more to Adeline’s home, that he dis- 
played any emotion. Then Captain Denison, 
who was attentively watching him, saw his eyes 
fill with tears, and he leaned back in the carriage, 
apparently overcome with his feelings. 

Captain Powell and his friends made their ap- 
pearance on the ground soon after the others 
arrived. The preliminaries were speedily ar- 
ranged, and the parties took their places. Every 
trace of emotion had now left Charles Wallace, 
and he faced his adversary with a deliberate 
coolness that gave hope to Captain Denison, 
whose fears had hitherto prevailed. As he left 
his side he once more whispered “ fire quickly,” 
and moved to his place. 

At the word, both discharged their pistols— 
Captain Powell at his opponent, Lieutenant Wal- 
lace in the air. For an instant all stood motion- 
less, and then Charles staggered and fell to the 
ground, and almost as soon, Denison and the 
surgeon were beside him. A hasty examination 
served to convince them that he was not fatally 
injured, and bearing him to the carriage, they 
drove off with all speed. 

Captain Powell and his servant followed, and 
an hour after, nothing remained to show the 
morning’s work, save a few melting footsteps in 
the snow. As soon as Captain Denison could 
leave his friend, he hastcned to call on Miss Hill 
and acquaint her with what had happened, at 
the same time deliver the letter. 

At the door he met Mr. Gray, Captain Pow- 
ell’s second, and knowing that he was intimate 
with the Fosters, and the friend of Powell, he 
feared for the success of his mission. The event 
proved that his fears were not groundless ; for 
Miss Hill received him with cool politencss, re- 
fused to listen to his account of the unfortunate 
duel, which she said had already been described 
to her by Mr. Gray, and also to accept Charles's 
letter. 


Lieutenant Wallace could not expect her to any 
longer acknowledge him as a friend; and as he 
knew her opinion of duelling and duellists, it 
was quite unnecessary for her to read his letter.” 
And with a haughty bow she left the room, and 
Denison returned to his friend. 








her couch, sobbing and weeping in an egony of 
One moment starting up, resolved to 
forget him—the next burying her face in the pil- 
lows, and calling on his name with the fondest 
accents of affection. Ter distress was hopeless ; 
for in the hour that she discarded him, did Ade. 
line discover that she loved Charles Wallace 

Charles recovered very slowly, and before he 
was able to attend to his duties, Adcline had 
left H—— on a visit to some relations in Cana- 
da. The ducl had been a nine days wonder 
among the gossips, and then forgotten; and 
when Charles once more joined his friends in 
the daily routine of garrison life, they had al 
most ceased to speak or think of what had 
caused him so much sorrow. 

Captain Powell and his regiment had been 
sent away on a foreign station, and cre many 
months passed, Charles and his friends were or- 
dered to Canada. Before leaving, he called 
on Mr. Foster, and in talking over the evcnts of 
the past six months, had the mortification to 
learn that Adeline had received a false account 
of the duel and its cause. At first this annoyed 
him, but after consideration showed the folly of 
indulging hopes concerning one who had so de- 
cidedly rejected him, and he resolved for the 
future to banish her from his mind. In leaving 
H—, he hoped also to leave all remembrance 
of his hopeless passion, and in the new scenes 
and new companions he was about to mect, for- 
get her who had so bewitched him. 

Captain Denison, still his intimate friend, used 
every endeavor to banish the gloom fiom his 
young companion’s brow, and at last had the 
satisfaction of seeing him resume his old cheer- 
fulness. They both looked forward to the re- 
moval with pleasure, for Denison’s flirtation had 
wearied him, and he also longed for a change. 
He had once before been quartered at Fort M—, 
and aroused Charles’s curiosity by his descrip- 
tion of the kindness and hospitality of the pco- 
ple, the beauty of the scenery, and the delightful 
hunting. 

“Dancing and making love are all very well 
once in a while, Charley my boy; but if you 
want an amusement that wont weary, take your 
gun and plunge into the depths of a Canadian 
forest—there’s never ending excitement for you.” 

“T have serious fears that I should get tired, 
if I didn’t get weary,” was the laughing answer. 
“This barrack life is not apt to improve our pow- 
ers of endurance.” 

“O, that’s all nonsense! I’ll introduce you 
to a friend of mine, who, twenty years ago, look- 
ed fit for nothing but measuring satin ribbons 
behind a counter, or escorting old ladies to 
church. He had the whitest hand, the smallest 
foot, and the softest voice of any man in his 
regiment. Of course it was before my time; 
but old Robinson, of the Fifth, told me he al- 
ways wore white kid gloves—he said slept in 
them, but I did not believe that,—took an hour 
every day to arrange his hair, only ate meat 
once a week, and was altogether as great a pup- 
py as ever scented a pocket handkerchief. Well, 
three years ago, when I was in Canada, I acci- 
dentally became acquainted with this same dan- 
dy, no longer a dandy, but one of the most 
indefatigable old hunters I ever met. I fancy it 
was sometime since he had seen a glove, from 
the looks of his hands, and I can bear witness 
to the strength of his muscles, as my fingers 
tingled for an hour after his welcoming grip. 
He no longer sported French boots and silk 
stockings, but their place was supplied by raw 
hide mocrasins and gaiters ; and I rather think 
his taste for animal food had improved since 
Robinson knew him, as he ate half cooked buf- 
falo steaks with a decided relish. Altogether, I 
thought forest life had done much fur him, and I 
was still more of that opinion after seeing his 
handsome wife and blooming daughter, then a 
girl of fourteen. You have no idea how happy 
the old fellow was; and as he had no son, he 
was training his girl to hunt and fish, skate on 
the river, or drive ‘ Highflyer,’ as the case might 
be. Ah, I’ve no doubt she’s a splendid woman 
by this time. I quite long to see her.” 

And Captain Denison resumed his cigar, and 
his friend fell into a reverie, in which a “ splen- 
did woman” certainly had a share; but one 
whose accomplishments did not include hunting 
and fishing. 

He knew that Adeline was in Canada, and 
perhaps there was some lingering hope that acci- 
dent might throw them together, that all might 
be explained, that they might yet be friends. 
Be it as it may, it was welcome news for him 
when the transport arrived, and he bade adicu to 
H—— without one regret. 

The ladies were all sorry when that “ dear, 
delightful Captain Denison” went away; but 
uniced in abusing Charles as an exceedingly 
proud, reserved young man, not at all agreeable, 
and “ not so very handsome after all” Old Mr. 
Foster told his wife, confidentially, that he was 
“‘sorry Adeline had not returned befure Charles 
went agyay ; but perhaps it was all for the best.” 
And the good lady very mildly replied, “ Very 
likely, my dear.” 


despair. 


Charles was even more delighted with his new 
home than his friend had anticipated, and soon 
learned to enjoy the wild sports of the forest. 
He became a prime favorite with old Mejor Ed- 
wards, and rivalled Denison in the good opinion 
of his wife and daughter. 

The latter, a beautiful girl of seventeen, ecru- 
pled not to display her delight at the acquisi:ion 
to their society, and soon made herself so agree- 
able to Charles, that he actually wondered at 
himself, having deemed it impossible ever to 
take pleasure in woman’s society again. But 
Olive Edwards was a new specimen of “ feminin- 


| ity’ to him, and he became deeply interested im 
“ After such an open display of his principles, | 


Charles Wallace might have been spared a | 


severe illness, brought on by his anxiety, could 


he have seen Adeline Hill that morning, after | 
the departure of the messengers, prostrate on 


the young girl, who appeared equally at home in 
the parlor or the forest, whose life was so strange 
a thingling of the polished and the barbarous. 
One day he would call at the major’s, and find 
Olive quietly seated beside her mother, surround- 
ed by allthe paraphernalia of a lady's work-table, 
their pretty fingers busy on some delicate piece 
of embroidery; herself attired in the most be 
witching of muslin morning dresses, just short 
enough to display an exquisitively shaped foot 
in the neatest of little slippers. Heavy, golden 
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curls fell round her shoulders, and the whole pic- 


ture was one of faultless loveliness. 
day he would be electrified to see her dash up 
the steep ascent to Fort M——, putting the old 
major to his fastest speed to keep up with her 
and her spirited horse. 

Bat if Charles admired her in her gentle beau- 
ty at home, Captain Denison worshipped her in 
the wild woods, when, urging Highflyer to a gal- 
lop, she would distance the best horseman among 
them, and laugh heartily at them when the race 
was done. It soon became evident that Denison 
and she were twin spirits, and there were no 
bounds to their venturesome frolics and daring 
freaks. Even the major at last remonstrated 
with them for running such risks ; but something 
The captain told him appeared to have a soothing 
effect, and from that time they were permitted to 
follow their own inclinations. 

These inclinations generally led them to a 
boating excursion on the lake, when the wind 
blew a gale; a gallop over a dangerous part of 
a neighboring mountain, called “The Rocky 
;” or a farious drive along the worst piece 





Pass ; 
of road in the country, with a pair of untrained 
“ beauties,” as Olive called them. 

Charles had one day accompanied them to a 
town, some five miles distant, on business for the 
major. Qn arriving, they stopped at the hotel, 
and Denison volunteering to perform the errand, 
Charles and Olive alighted, gave their horses to 
the man in attendance, and entered the house. 

Olive was in high spirits this day, and entered 
the hall laughing merrily, her plumed hat in her 
hand, her beautiful bright curls hanging in dis- 
order to the waist of her green cloth riding habit, 
and leaning on the arm of her companion. The 
latter was gazing into the beautiful eyes, so full 
of glee, that were raised to his, when advancing 
footsteps caused him to look up, and he found 
himselt face to face with Adeline Hill, escorted 
by a tall, handsome young man. Both started, 
colored violently, bowed, and passed on—Ade- 
line and her companion to the carriage in waiting 
for them, Charles and the astonished Olive to the 
parlor. 

“Ts it possible that you know that beautiful 
Miss Hill?” was her first question after the door 
was closed on them. ‘ Why did you not tell me 
that before ?” : “ 

“Thad no idea that she was in this part of the 
country ; but are you acquainted with her?” 

““No—I have never been introduced to her; 
she has not been here long, and is only making 
a visit at Colonel Gage’s. She is so good and 
beautiful, that all who have the pleasure of her 
acquaintance say Arthur Gage has the prospect 
of being the ‘blessed one among men.’ ” 

“Ts that the gentleman we just now met with 
her?” inquired Charles, conscious that his voice 
was not quite steady, and feeling a rather un- 
pleasant sensation at the evident meaning of her 
last words. 

“ Yes, and isn’t he a splendid fellow? You 
ought to see him on horseback ; there is not a 
better rider in the country.” And Olive launch- 
ed out into rapturous praises of her favorite 

, all ious that her companion 
was lost in recollections of past scenes and by- 
gone days. 

It was only a few days after this rencontre, 
that Charles met Arthur Gage, and predisposed 
as he had been to dislike him, he could not help 
coming to the conclusion that Olive was not far 
wrong when she called him a splendid fellow. 
To an exceedingly handsome person, he united 
the most fascinating manners, and Charles in- 
sensibly found himself on terms of intimacy 
with the man he had almost determined to hate. 
For some time he resisted all Arthur's invitations 
to return his visits, but at last came one not to be 
refused without absolute rudeness, Colonel Gage 
gave a large party, a farewell compliment to Miss 
Hill, and of course all the officers and neighbor- 
ing gentry were invited. 

Although Charles had hitherto refused to meet 
Adeline, he did not regret the necessity that com- 
pelled him now to do so, and looked forward to 
the evening with pleasure. As for Denison and 
Olive, they, as usual, went into extremes, and 
could think and speak of nothing else. 

In a dull place like Fort M——, a ball is hail- 
ed by young military men as a delightful variety 
to the usual monotony of their lives, and the 
first, of course, is the most anxiously looked for. 
The wealth and acknowledged hospitality of 
Colonel Gage, joined to the beauty of his two 
daughters, and the manifold attractions of his 
fair guest, combined to make this a most inter- 
esting occasion to the young gentlemen. 

The day at last arrived, and Charles almost 
repented that he had subjected himself to the 
trial of seeing Adeline, the object of another’s 
attentions, another’s promised bride. He envied 

Denison’s gay light-heartedness, and felt almost 
inclined to quarrel with him for anticipating so 
much pleasure and ridiculing his own gloomy 
looks. 

The day passed slowly, and owing to his fe- 
verish impatience, very unhappily ; and he felt 
inclined to wish that some accident might happen 
to prevent his attending this dreaded party. But 
like all other days it came to an end, and accord- 
ing to appointment, they called to escort Olive 
and her mother—the major declaring that his 
dancing days were over, and parties were a bore. 
Charles thought of Denison’s description of the 
days when the old gentleman wore kid gloves 
and French boots ; smiled at the contrast he now 
presented, handed Mrs. Edwards into the car- 
riage, and the party were soon on their way. 

Un ariving at the colonel’s, Charles felt a 
nervous dread of meeting Adeline, but it wore 
off under the cordial kindness of their welcome, 





and owing to the large number assembled, he did | 


He found himself at 
last in the quadrille, with Emily Gage for a part- 
ner, and Arthur and Adeline opposite. He felt 
his heart beat loudly, as in a few moments her 
hand rested in his, and he longed to detain it in 
a loving clasp ; but she steadily avoided meeting 
his eye, and he could form no idea of her sensa- 
tions. She looked very lovely, somewhat paler 


not see her fur some time. 


The next | 
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and thinner than when he last beheld her; bat | 


with beauty unchanged and grace unsurpassed. 
He had scarcely met Denison all the evening; 
but when another dance was forming, Charles 


saw him lead Adeline up, and unable to resist | 


the temptation of once more holding her hand, 
he obtained Olive for a partner, and once more 
they stood opposite. 

When the dance was finished, Denison drew 
his partner’s hand within his arm, and led her to 


| 


a seat at the farthest end of the room, while our | 
| From the wild mocking-bird to the soft cooing dove, 
| They sing round my home in friendship and love. 


hero, astonished and a little annoyed to see them 
apparently on such good terms, devoted himself 
to Olive, who was in the happiest state of mind. 


But if he was surprised at seeing Adeline and | 


Denison on such friendly terms, he was still 
more so at beholding Arthur Gage paying the 
most devoted attention to a delicate young girl 
in mourning. She appeared to be on very inti- 
mate terms with the Misses Gage, and after 
dancing once with Miss Hill, Arthur scarcely 
left her side again. 

She did not dance, and in answer to Charles’s 
questions, Olive told him that she was the daugh- 
ter of a French gentleman, who had lately lost 
his wife. Olive herself appeared puzzled at the 
appearance of things, but Charles shrewdly 
thought she was in a fair way of becoming en- 
lightened, when he saw the cool manner in which 
she received Denison, after Miss Hill had again 
joined the dancers. \ 

After half an hour’s conversation with the old 
colonel, during which he had not been unmind- 
ful of what was going on around him, Charles 
watched his opportunity, and making his way to 
where Adeline stood beside her last partner, with 
a low bow, asked the honor of her hand in the 
waltz then commencing. She merely bowed an 
answer, and in another moment they were in 
the dizzy circle, gradually increasing until all 
the best dancers in the room were with them. 

Charles, with his arm round Adeline’s slender 
waist, her hand close clasped in his own, and her 
color changing beneath his gaze, felt as though 
he wished they might continue in that position 
for an indefinite length of time. But ere they 
had twice made the circuit of the room, he felt 
his partner’s form tremble in his clasp ; her steps 
no longer kept time to the music, even under the 
guiding impulse of his own; and as he reached 
an open door he suddenly left the whirling ring ; 
the rest passed on. Some other couples left at 
the same time, others took their places, and in 
the momentary confusion, Charles left the room 
unnoticed. He crossed the entry, pushed open 
the first door he came to, and led his half faint- 
ing partner to a seat. 

On a little marble table stood a filter with 
glasses, and pouring out some of the pure cold 
contents, he gave it to her with a trembling hand, 
only surpassed by her own in its agitation. Af- 
ter seeing the color return to her cheek, and her 
whole appearance denote that she was recovering 
from her momentary faintness, Charles walked 
to the other end of the room. 

Long he stood, apparently absorbed in contem- 
plation of the portrait of Colonel Gage’s great 
grandmother, an exceedingly plain likeness of an 
excessively plain woman. It was but poor evi- 
dence of his good taste, that he preferred looking 
at that old time worn representation of one de- 
void of attractions, to conversing with his com- 
panion, a youthful maiden, adorned with every 
charm and grace, beautiful and accomplished. 

When he at last turned round, she was stand- 
ing in the deep bay window, the heavy drapery 
drawn aside, and a flood of moonlight streaming 
in on the carpet, rendering superfluous the wax 
lights on the mantel. 

With a slow, determined step, Charles crossed 
the room and stood by her side. She neither 
moved nor spoke; but when he, determined to 
end all uncertainty, took her hands in his own, 
and bent a searching gaze on her countenance, 
as if to read there the emotions within, she trem- 
bled so violently that he was obliged once more 
to sustain her from falling. 

“ Adeline, will you in pity end this wretched, 
this horrible uncertainty? You know not the 
misery you have inflicted by punishing me for 
doing what I could not avoid. I have tried in 
vain to drive you from my thoughts; but this 
night’s meeting has destroyed my better resolu- 
tions, and I determined not to leave without 
speaking to you alone.” 

“Tam not worthy of your friendship, Lieu- 
tenant Wallace; but if you will forgive my pride 
and ill temper, that has so long made us stran- 
gers to each other, we may yet be friends. I 
never knew until to-night how deeply I had 
wronged you.” - 

“Ts this true, Adeline? And has Denison 
really explained that unfortunate affair?” and 
the speaker’s hand c e was radiant 
with joyful hope. 

“He has explained enough to show me how 
wrongly my silly vanity has tempted me to act, 
and what a brave, noble heart my folly has 
grieved.” 

“ Adeline,” and the speaker’s voice grew husky 
with suppressed emotion, and he released her from 
the supporting arm hitherto thrown around her, 
“your words have made me very happy ; with- 
out your friendship I must be wretched ; but for- 
give me if I presume on your kindness to tell 
you that it were better for my peace that those 
words had never been spoken, that we had still 
remained as strangers, than to regain your friend- 
ship, to find my love increased tenfold, and then 
to sce you the bride of another! I feel there is 
a wide difference between us ; that you can choose 
among the highest and wealthiest in the land, 
while I can offer neither riches nor station. But 
Adeline, if you love another, even in this hour of 
our reconciliation, we must part.” 

He stopped, as if unable to speak farther on 
so painful a subject, and turned to the window to 
hide his emotion. 

“ Charles, listen to me one instant,”’ and Ade- 
line’s little hand was laid on his shoulder, and 
her tearful eyes raised to his face. 
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T love it, I love it, my beautiful home, 
Where the birds fn the spriogtime so cheerily come, 


I love it, I love it for the many sweet hours 
Spent at my home, mid its jessamine bowers. 


T love it, I love it, the bright evergreen 
That grow round my home, they're the loveliest seen— 


| The dark holly-bush, the bright cedar tree, 
| The wild brier-rose, are all dear to me. 





“T love no | 


other, never have loved another, and I have long 


doubted the truth of love ; but I believe in your 
sincerity, and if you can take me with all my 


| 


faults and imperfections, I will strive to atone | 


for all my unkindness.” 
One year from the night of the party, Charles 


Wallace and his lady were again the guests of | 


Colonel Gage. 


It was to witness the marriage | 


of Arthur and the young French orphan, who | 


had for several months resided with them. 


| not throw it back upon itself. 


I love it, 1 love it, the many sweet hours, 
Spent at my home, with its birds, trees and flowers. 


T love it, I love it, and long may I see 

The wren build its nest in the old oak tree: 

Or list to the mocking: bird warbling his lay, 

Or else to the lark at the ope of the day, 

Who as upward and onward his course is to fly, 
Trills his sweet matin song to the Maker on high. 


Yes, I love them, I love them, those scenes so dear, 
And oft to my eye springs the unbidden tear, 

As I think on my home and the friends I loved there, 
Who ured with my joys and sorrows to share; 

Should I live but to see thee, ne’er again will I roam, 
Until I leave thee forever, my childhood’s sweet home. 
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THE GAME OF HEARTS. 


BY MARY A. NOWELL. 





“ Anp so Cora Wetmore has laid siege to the 
handsome new doctor, has she?” said Percy 
Rivers to his sister, as she entered her sitting- 
room one pleasant morning. “ Well, he will 
find her out soon enough to escape, as all the 
rest of them have. Cora, fortunately for her 
lovers, overdoes the coquette. She begins the 
game when she ought to end it.” 

“For shame, Percy,” said Mrs. Manners; 
‘you are very wrong to speak thus of Cora. If 
she has been guilty of flirtation with some of 
our village beaux, yourself included, remember 
that she has had some wrongs in that way, which 
it is quite natural she should wish to retaliate 
upon yoursex. You forget how heartlessly she 
was treated by your particular friend, Walter 
Hazleton, and I am sure that Henry Wilbur 
was positively treacherous in his pretended in- 
terest in her. I was Cora’s confidant then; and 
it would lower your extravagant opinion of his 
merits, if [ told you all I knew of that affair.” 

“Well, we will see how she manages this 
ease. I think Doctor Willis likes her, and Iam 
quite sure that I shall not be the one to warn 
him against her. ‘Let every one meet his 
own fate,’ ismy motto. I certainly met mine 
with Cora, but you must own I was not long in 
discovering her peculiar mode of action.” 

«T still think that you do Cora wrong, Percy. 
You will find that she is really a true-hearted 
person ; but as I said before, she owes some re- 
venge for the wrongs she has endured from oth- 
ers, and I, for one, do not blame her for retal- 
iating them upon some of you.” 

Cora Wetmore was the friend of Mrs. Man- 
ners ; and although the latter did not approve of 
her coquetry, she would not own thus much to 
her brother and his set of bachelor friends, each 
of whom had, at various times, paid Cora great 
and marked attentions. She was one of those 
fascinating persons, who, without being at all 
handsome, managed to be always a belle—always 
waited on and admired, when younger and hand- 
somer girls were neglected. She had the tact to 
address every gentleman precisely as he would 
like best to be addressed ; to say the very things 
which would best suit his particular opinion ; 
and after skilful manceuvring, and a few apposite 
questions, fitly chosen and well directed, she 
could apply her flatteries exactly where they 
would take most effect. 

To Doctor Willis she had turned eagerly, for 
she liked professional men best. He had leisure 
sufficient to suit her purposes; for the town of 
Appleby had three other physicians, and was 
moreover a very healthy location. So that the 
doctor’s chaise was used much oftener to take 
the lady to ride than to visit a patient; and it 
was observable that his horse stopped naturally 
at Mr. Wetmore’s door, whenever he entered 
the street where he resided. 

The doctor was really worth Cora’s pains. 
He was a fine, intelligent and thoughtful man, 
earnest in purpose, and faithful in execution ; 
attached to his profession, and wishing for noth- 
ing more than to be able to follow it more closely 
than present circumstances seemed to allow of 
his doing. And, meantime, it was an amuse- 
ment to his restless state of mind, to get inter- 
ested in the young ladies who thronged around 
the new doctor. Of these, Cora was most con- 
spicuous. He liked the style in which she 
dressed. It was very pleasant to take a lady in 
his chaise or sleigh, so thoroughly and com- 
pletely dressed according to the last mode. 
Her perfect boot, and the neat, smooth-looking 
glove which she wore, her handkerchief and bou- 
quet, were all fresh and beautiful, and bespoke 
that thorough attention to small things which go 
to make up the perfection of a lady’s dress. If 
Cora was coquettish, she never forgot that she 
was a lady, and no one had ever yet seen her 
carelessly adorned. 

Her tastes were all simple—as truly elegant 
people’s alwaysare. She would look as well in 
a common print as many would in a rich bro- 
cade. And the reason was, that it would be 
well chosen in pattern and color, and made to fit 
admirably. She never wore jewelry of any de- 
scription, with the exception of a very plain 
brooch of the finest gold. Her coquetry was not 
of that quality which asks the aid of mere or- 
nament. 

Of all who had, by turns, admired Cora, she 
most liked Doctor Willis. He alone talked to 
her as though she had a mind and soul large 
enough to rise above the level of mere fashion- 
able life; and beneath the surface of that really 
harmless trifling which Cora had practised so 
long (ever since the Hazleton and Wilbur dynas- 
ties), she had a true heart for those who would 
Walter Hazleton 











had heartlessly deserted her by marrying a richer 
woman. Henry Wilbur had outraged her feel- 
ings by leaving her alone whenever a handsomer 
lady crossed his path; and he would sit for 
hours, dilating upon the power of beauty, and 
end by lamenting her want of it. In time, as 
she might have expected, she fell iu iove with a 
new face, and Cora found herself again deserted. 
Hence, she earned the character which she now 
held—that of a heartless coquette ; for her expe- 
rience had taught her a lesson which she was wil- 
ling to retaliate upon others. 

Cora was an orphan; living on a somewhat 
limited income, but still, with her extraordinary 
talent for making the most of her resources, she 
contrived to make it appear greater than it really 
was. On her father’s death, she invited a rela- 
tive of her mother to share her home, and they 
succeeded in making that home as attractive as 
possible. Lucy Brooks was ten years older 
than Cora, but retained her youthful and pretty 
looks. Notso graceful as her cousin, but with 
an air of dignity which, as Cora’s elder, and in 
her capacity of housekeeper, well became her. 

Percy Rivers had nourished just spleen enough 
against Cora for her flirtation with him having 
been so suddenly ended, to make him take in- 
stinctively to Lucy Brooks, playing off all the 
artillery of his good looks and winning manners 
upon the cousin, in order to pique Cora. Percy 
got fairly caught in his own net: for he soon 
found that Lucy could well console him for the 
loss of the other. He did not wake from this 
second dream, until the advent of Doctor Willis 
aroused all his slumbering love for Cora Wet- 
more. He would not acknowledge this even to 
his sister, although he knew it would be so 
pleasant to her to have him marry her friend; 
and Mrs. Manners was sure that Cora at least 
had loved her brother with all the strength of her 
impulsive nature. 

But Doctor Willis’s star was in the ascendant 
now ; and Cora enjoyed her triumph. “ Heart. 
less ! heartless and vain !” said Percy Rivers, as 
he watched all that was going on. If Lucy con- 
soled, she could not make him forget his first 
love. It was time, however, for the doctor to 
look to his own laurels, when Cora did not scru- 
ple to renew her attentions to Perey. She could 
not bear to see even her cousin Lucy rival her. 
Highly as Mrs. Manners thought of her, it must 
be confessed that she was a coquette of the first 
water. She angled for hearts ; and having caught 
them, she mercilessly tortured, and then threw 
them away. Her own disappointment, twice re- 
peated, had taught her cunning, not sympathy 
for others. 

She looked half dissatisfied at Lucy, as she 
sat there, arrayed in a splendid evening dress, 
while her own was a simple white wrapper, in 
which she looked so perfectly lady-like, that no 
one would have wished it exchanged. Percy 
Rivers was opposite, and even Lucy could not 
engage his attention wholly from Cora. He 
looked up, and his eye was caught by the ex- 
pression on Lucy’s face. Every particle of color 
had left her cheeks and lips, leaving them white 
as marble. He changed his position for one 
next her, and the color returned, and her spirits 
rallied so far as to speak to him on some com- 
monplace topic of conversation. 

Cora observed it all; and not even her attach- 
ment to her cousin could induce her not to fol- 
low up her advantage. ‘I will have Percy at 
my feet again,” she said, exultingly, as she en- 
tered her chamber that night, and threw herself, 
without undressing, on the bed. And she kept 
her word ; for after all that Percy had said to 
Mrs. Manners, after all which he knew of Cora’s 
heartlessness and artifice, he suffered himself 
again to be duped by it. Alternately she en- 
couraged him and Doctor Willis, unheeding, or 
not caring for the pallid locks of poor Lucy, 
who walked the house like a spectre. Lucy 
Brooks was, indeed, a true and loving woman. 
Outliving, as she had, the first years of a woman- 
hood that had known no beloved object until 
now, her heart had yet kept its purity and fresh- 
ness fur him who now occupied her whole affec- 
tions. But for Cora, she mignt now be happy ; 
and yet she had not courage to tell her that she 
was wasting her life in carving owt bitter desti- 
nies for others. 

* It was not till Doctor Willis saw how these 
matters were going on, that Lucy dared utter the 
first word either to Cora or Percy. It had been 
a strange day. When Willis had called for 
Cora, to take her usual morning drive with him, 
he learned that she was already gone with Mr. 
Rivers. He followed upon the road which they 
had taken, and saw them come out of a church. 
Hearing that there was a wedding there, he nat- 
urally supposed that they had witnessed it, and 
kept on his way without pausing to ask any 
questions. In the evening, he went to the house, 
as usual, saw Cora alone for half an hour, in 
which she played off her usual airs, without no- 
ticing that Willis was uncommonly cool and 
reserved. 

Rivers came in, as was his habit of late, and 
sitting down by Cora, announced their marriage. 
Lucy Brooks fainted, and Doctor Willis—it 
was well that he had to do something for her 
restoration, for otherwise she might have given 
way to some violent demonstration. He con- 
tented himself with turning a look of utter scorn 
and contempt upon both, under which Percy 


| looked abashed and miserable, bat which Cora’s 


practised coolness enabled her to stand bravely. 

The truth was, that Percy had determined, 
from the first, never to endure a second repulse 
from Cora, and his strong will had bound even 
her to submit to a marriage of which two days 
before she had not dreamed. Of Lucy’s misery, 
she had neither thought nor cared; and of that 
of her own lover, she had too often exalted in 
binding fetters and tearing them loose, to feel 
any compunction here. 

Mrs. Manners dared not say what she thought 
of Cora now; butif the truth must be told, she 
did not approve, even though she had wished so 
ardently that Percy should marry her. If, afer 
the first sting of disappointment wore off, the 
doctor and Lucy found means to comfort each oth- 
er for lost affection, who shall say that they were 
false or fickle? Mfany hearts are caught in the 
rebound. 


| 


| ing 


| his hand. 
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CURLOUS DYING SCENES. 


According to Fielding, Jonathan Wild picked 
the pocket of the ordinary while he was exhort 
ly in the cart, and went out of the world 
with the parson’s corkscrew and thamb bottle in 
Petronius, who was master of the 
ceremonies and inventor of pleasures at the court 
of Nero, when he saw that elegant indulgence 
was giving place to coarse debauchery, perceived 
atonce that his term of favor had arnved, and 
it was time to die. He resolved, therefore, to 
anticipate the tyrant, and disrobe death of his 
paraphernalia of terror. Accordingly, he entered 
a warm bath, and opened bis veins, composed 
verses, jested with his familiar associates, and 
died off by insensible degrees. Democritus, the 
laughing philosopher, disliking the inconve- 
niences and infirmities of a protracted old age, 
made up his mind to die on a certain day; but 
to oblige his sister, he postponed his departure 
until the feasts of Ceres were over. He sup- 
_ nature on a pot of honey to the hoe d 
our, and then expired by arrangement. Jerome 


| Carden, a celebrated Italian physician, starved 








himself gradually, and calculated with such 
mathematical nicety, as to hit the very day and 
hour foretold. When Rabelais was dying, the 
cardinal sent a page to inquire how he was. 
Rabelais joked with the envoy until he found his 
— deciining, and his last moments ap- 
proach. He then said: “ Tell his eminence the 
state in which you left me. I am going to in- 
quire into a great possibility. He is in a snug 
nest; let him stay there as long as he can. Draw 
the curtain; the farce is over.’ When the fa- 
mous Count de Grammont was reported to be in 
extremity, the King Louis XLV., being told of 
his total want of religious feeling, which shocked 
him not a little, sent the Marquis de Dangeau to 
heg of him, for the credit of the court, to die 
like a good Christian. He was scarcely able to 
speak, but turning round to his countess, who 
had always been remarkable for her piety, he 
said, with a smile: ‘ Countess, take care, or 
Dangeau will filch from you the credit of my 
conversion,” — Winchester Democrat. 





MOZART. 


At the first general rehearsal of “Don Juan,” 
two amusing episodes occurred. Signora Bon- 
dini, who sang the part of Zerlina, was always at 
fault in the finale of the first act, where she has 
to call out for help. She either did not scream 
in the right place or else not loud enough; this 
might easily have produced confusion in the ma- 
sic, and, considering the importance of the situ- 
ation, have given the piece, in a dramatic point 
of view, a blow from which it might not have re- 
covered. Mozart impatiently stepped on to the 
stage, caused the last bars of the minute to be 
repeated, and at the instant Zerlina’s voice 
should be heard behind the scenes, seized the 
lady so tightly by the waist that she cried out 
this time in good earnest. “ Brava! Donella! 
that is the way you must scream,” said our hero. 
On coming to the churchyard scene, he roy 
the rehearsal, as one of the trombonists who had 
to accompany the commander's song, Li rider 
Jinirari, made a mistake, 

‘The passage was repeated two or three times, 
and, on each occasion, the same mistake oc- 
c The composer then left his place, and, 
going to the incorrigible trombonist, explained 
how he wished the passage to be played. The 
musician answered rather drily: “ It is impossi- 
ble to play itso, and I am_ not going to learn 
how to do it from you.” ‘“ Heaven forbid that I 
should attempt to teach you the trombone 
friend,” replied Mozart, laughing. He then 
asked for pen, ink and paper, and added two 
oboes, two clarionets, and two bassoone to the 
accompaniment, at the same time altering the 
impossible passage for the trombone.—JMu- 
sical Echo. 


DUMB SHOW, 


Lord Seaforth, who was born deaf and dumb, 
was to dine one day with Lord Melville. Just 
before the time of the company’s arrival, Lady 
Melville sent into the drawing-room a lady of 
her acquaintance, who could talk with her fingers 
to dumb people, that she might receive Lord 
Seaforth. Presently Lord Guilford entered the 
room; and the lady, taking him for Lord Sea- 
forth, began to ply her tingers very nimbly. 
Lord Guilford did the same; and they had been 
carrying on a conversation in this manner for 
about ten minutes, when Lady Melville joined 
them. Her female friend immediately said : 
“Well, Ihave been talking away to dumb 
man.” “Dumb!” cried Lord Guilford ; “ bless 
me, I thought you were dumb.” 1] told this story 
(which is perfectly true) to Matthews; and he 
said that he could make excellent use of it at 
one of his evening entertainments; but I know 
not if ever he did.—Hogers's Tuble Talk. 


THIEVES AMONG THE MONKEYS. 


Tn the accomplishment of bad purposes, thieves 
often display a degree of industry and ingenuity 
which, if exercised in a more worthy cause, would 
earn for them an honest, comfortable livelihood 
The Italian organ-grinders of London have de- 
vised a new plan of theft, in which monkeys, 
trained for the purpose, assist. The monkey, 
having plenty of length of cord, is allowed to en- 
ter the windows of an unoccupied dining or draw- 
ing room, and immediately returns, bringing to his 
master such articles of property fiom there, as he 
is able to carry. The master receives and conceals 
them about his person, and makes off —/ost. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
THE CHIEFTAIN’S FAREWELL. 


BY WINNY WOODBINE. 


‘“'The moon is sinking slowly, love, 

Adown the western sky, 

But stars are beaming brightly, love, 
As beams thy dark blue eye. 

The soft south wind is roaming now 
Among the orange bowers, 

And swiftly, silently away 
Doth pass the midnight hours. 


“And when the first, faint light of morn 

Shall make the hill-tops bright, 

T must away, and with the sun 
My bark be out of sight. 

But weep not, love, for soon again 
I will return to thee, 

And nevermore afar I'll roam, 
Across the deep blue sea. 


“Then fare thee well, my love, my own, 

My friends await but me, 

And I, their chief, must not be late; 
I must away from thee. 

Farewell to thee ;’’ into his bark 
He stepped with conscious pride; 

It swiftly bounded o’er the wave, 
Upon the sweiling tide. 


And many moons had rose and set, 
And many days passed on; 

She waited for his safe return— 
Yet still he did not come. 

Ah, true he said he nevermore 
Would cross the ocean wave! 

Upon its coral beds below, 
They all have found a grave. 


Yet on the shore there wanders still, 
A form that once was fair, 

With moaning words, and wailing sobs, 
And torn, dishevelled hair. 

She gazes sadly o’er the waste, 
And sighs ‘‘ why comes he not? 

The nymphs of ocean stole my lord, 
And I am all forgot.” 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE HUNDRED-DOLLAR BILL. 


BY ANSON B. CLIFFORD. 


Mr. Jonn Somers was a merchant, doing 
business in a thriving country village. He had 
two clerks in his employ, both of them faithful 
and industrious, but with some difference in mi- 
nor points of character. Peter White was twenty- 
two years of age, the child of a now widowed 
mother, and in his choice of a profession he had 
only been governed by the desire to yield to his 
mother and self the surest means of honest sup- 
port. Walter Sturgis was of the same age, and 
equally as honest, but he paid more attention to 
the outward appearance of things, than did his 
companion. For instance, it galled him to be 
obliged to put on his frock and overalls, and 
help pack up pork, potatoes, and so on; while 
Peter cared not what he did so long as his mas- 
ter required it, and it was honest. 

One day Mr. Somers called the two young 
men into his counting-toom and closed the door 
after them. His countenance looked troubled, 
and it was some moments before he spoke. 

“ Boys,” he said, at length, “I have been do- 
ing a very foolish thing. Ihave lent my name 
to those I thought my friends, and they have 
ruined me. I gave them accommodation notes, 
and they promised solemnly that these notes 
should not pass from their hands save to such 
men as I might accept. Of course I took their 
notes in exchange. They have now failed and 
cleared out, and have left my paper in the mar- 
ket to the amount of seven thousand dollars. I 
may arise again, but I must give up my business. 
Everything in the store is attached, and I am 
left utterly powerless to do business now. I 
have looked over your accounts, and I find that 
I owe you about a hundred dollars each. Now 
Ihave just one hundred dollars in money, and 
the small piece of land on the side of the hill just 
back of the town-house. There are four acres of 
this land, and I have been offered a hundred dol- 
lars for it, repeatedly, by those who have land 
adjoining. I feared this blow, which has come 
upon me, and I conveyed this land to my broth- 
er; so now he can convey it to whom he pleases. 
Now I wish you would make your choice. If I 
could pay you both in money I would, but as I 
cannot, one of you must take this land. What 
say you? You, Walter, have been with me 
the longest, and you shall say first.” 

Walter Sturgis hesitated some moments, and 
he said : 

“Tm sure I don’t want the land, unless 1 could 
sell it right off.” 

« Ah, but that wont do,” retnrned Mr. Somers. 
“If you take the land you must keep it. Were 
you to sell it, my creditors would say at once 
that you did it for me, and that I pocketed the 
money.” 

“Then Iam willing to divide the hundred 
dollars with Peter, for if I had the land I should 
do nothing with it.” 

“O, you need not divide the money, for I can 
easily raise the hundred dollarson the land. My 


brother will do that. But I imagined that you | 
would prefer the land, for I knew the soil was | 


good, though quite rocky. However, what say 
you, Peter?” 
“Why, I will take the land,” returned Peter, 


“ or I will divide equally with Walter—each of 


us take half the money and half the land.” 

“But what should I want with the land?” 
said Walter. “Icould not work on it, I—I— 
should hardly like to descend from a clerkship 
to digging and delving in a blue frock and cow- 
hide boots.”” 

“Then it is easily settled,” rejoined Peter, 
“for I should prefer the land.” 

Walter was pleased with this, and before night 


he had the hundred-dollar bill in his pocket, and | 
Peter had the warrantee deed of the four acres of | 


land upon the hillside. Both the young men be- 


longed in the village, and had always lived | 
there. It was only five miles from the city, and | 


of course many city fashions were prevalent 
there. It was under the influence of this fashion 
that Walter Sturgis refused to have anything to 
do with the land. 

Times were dall, and business was slack, even 
though it was early spring. Peter White's first 
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object, after having got the deed of his land, was | 
to hunt up some kind of work. Had he been a | 
mechanic he might have found some place, but 
he knew no trade except that of salesman and 
book-keeping. A whole week he searched in 
vain for employment, but at the end of that time 
he found an old farmer who wanted a hand, 
though he could not afford to pay much. But 
Peter, finally, and with the advice of Mr. Somers, 
made an arrangement of this kind: He would 
work for the old farmer (Mr. Stevens) steadily 
until the ground was open, and then he should 
have half the time to devote upon his own land, 
and in part payment for his services, Stevens 
was tohelp about all the ox work that the youth 
might need. Next Peter went to the hotel, 
where there was quite a stable, and engaged a 
hundred loads of manure, the landlord promising 
to take his pay in produce when harvest time 
came. So Peter White put on a blue frock and 
cowhide boots, and went to work for Farmer 
Stevens. 

In the meantime Walter Sturgis had been to 
the city to try to find a situation in some store, 
but he came back bootless. He was surprised 
when he met Peter driving an ox team through 
the village. At first he could hardly believe his 
own eyes. Could it be possible that that was 
Peter White, in that blue frock, and those coarse 
boots? On the next day a relation from the 
city came to visit Walter. The two walked out, 
and during the day Walter saw Peter coming to- 
wards them with his team. He was hauling lum- 
ber which Mr. Stevens had been getting out dur- 
ing the winter. Walter saw how coarse and 
humble his quondam clerk-mate looked, and 
he knew that Peter would hail him if they met; 
so he caught his companion by the arm and 
dodged into a by-lane. Peter saw the move- 
ment, and he understood it, but he only smiled. 
By-and-by the snow was all gone from the hill- 
side. The wintry garb was removed from that 
spot some time before it left other places, for 
Peter’s lot lay on the southern slope of the hill, 
and thus had all the advantages of the warm sun 
all day without any of the cold north and east 
winds. The youth found his land very rocky, 
but none of them were permanent; so his first 
move was to get off some of these obstructions, 
and as Mr. Stevens’s land was not yet clear from 
snow, he was able to give his young workman con- 
siderable assistance. They took two yokes of 
oxen, and two drags, and went at it, and injust five 
days every rock was at the foot of the slope, and 
made into a good stone wall. Peter then hauled 
on his hundred loads of manure, which he had for 
seventy-five dollars, and part of it he plowed in, 
and part he saved for top-dressing. 

Peter now worked early and late, and much of 
the time he hadhelp. Mr. Stevens was surprised 
at the richness of the soil, but there was reason 
for it. At the top of the hill there was a huge 
ledge, and the rocks which had encumbered the 
hillside must, at some former period, have come 
tumbling down from the ledge; and these rocks, 
laying there for ages, perhaps, and covering near- 
ly half the surfaea of the ground, had served to 
keep the soil moist and mellow. The first thing 
Peter planted, was about a quarter of an acre of 
water melons. He then got in some early gar- 
den sauce—such as potatoes, sweet corn, peas, 
beans, radishes, cucumbers, tomatoes and so on. 
And he got his whole piece worked up and plant- 
ed before Stevens’s farm was free from snow. 
People stopped in the road and gazed upon the 
hillside in wonder. Why had that spot never been 
used before ? For forty years it had been used asa 
sheep pasture, the rocks having forbidden all 
thoughts of cultivating it. But how admirably 
it was situated for early tilling; and how rich 
the soil must have been, with sheep running 
over it so long. An adjoining hill shut off the 
east winds, and the hill itself gave its back to the 
chill north. 

Peter had planted an acre of corn, an acre of 
potatoes, and the rest he had divided among all 
sorts of produce. Then he went to work for 

Stevens again, and in a few weeks he had more 
than paid for all the labor he had been obliged to 
hire on his own land. 


In the meantime, again, Walter Sturgis had 
been looking after employment. His hundred 
dollars were used up to the last penny, and just 
then he accepted a place in one of the stores in 
the village, at a salary of three hundred dollars a 
year. He still wondered how Peter White could 
content himself in such business. Peter used to 
be invited to all the little parties when he was a 
clerk, but he was not invited now. Walter Stur- 
gis went to these parties, and he was highly edi- 
tied by them. Also, when Peter was a clerk, 
there were several young and handsome damsels 
who loved to bask in the sunlight of his smiles, 
and one of them he fancied he loved. After he 
had got his hillside planted, he went to see Corde- 
lia Henderson, and he asked her if she would be- 
come his wife at some future period when he was 
prepared totake such anarticle to hishome. She 
told him she would think of it and let him know 
by letter. Three days afterwards hé received a 
letter from her, in which she stated that she 
could not think of uniting her destinies with a 
man who could only delve in the earth for a live- 
lihood. Peter shed a few tears over the unex- 
pected note, and then he reasoned on the subject, 
and finally blessed his fate, for he was sure that 
such a girl was not what he needed for a life- 
companion. 

When the first of July came, Peter reckoned 
up his accounts, and he found that Mr. Stevens 


was owing him just two dollars, and all he owed | 


in the world was the seventy-five dollars for ma- 
nure. On the third day of July he carried to 
the hotel, ten dollars worth of green peas, beans, 
and radishes ; and in three days afterwards he 
carried to the city twenty-eight dollars worth. 
Towards the end of the month he had sold one 
hundred and thirty dollars worth of early potatoes, 


peas, beans, ete. Then he had early corn enough | 


to bring him fifteen dollars more. Ere long his 
melons were ripe, a dealer in the city had engag- 
ed them all. He had six hundred fair melons 


for which he received fourteen cents apiece by the | 


lot, making eighty-four dollars for the whole. 
During the whole summer, Peter was kept 


busy in attending to the gathering and selling of | 





the products of his hillside. He helped Mr. Ste- 
vens in haying, and about some other matters— 
enough so that he could have some help when he 
wanted it. When the last harvesting came, he 
gathered in seventy-eight bushels of corn, and 
four hundred bushels of potatoes, besides turnips, 
squashes, pumpkins, etc., and eighteen bushels 
of white beans. 

On the first day of November, Peter White sat 
down and reckoned up the proceeds of his land, 
and he found that the piece had yielded him just 
five hundred and five dollars, and besides this he 
had corn, potatoes, beans and vegetables enough 
for his ownconsumption. That winter he worked 
for Mr. Stevens at getting out lumber for twenty- 
five dollars per month; and when spring came, 
he was ready to go at his land again. 


In the meantime, Walter Sturgis had worked 


a year at a fashionable calling for three hundred 
dollars, and at the end of the term he was the 


absolute owner of just two dollars. 


“ Say, Peter, you aren’t going to work on that | 


land of yours another season, are you?” asked 
Walter, as the two met in the street one evening. 
“To be sure I am,” was the response. 


“ But here’s Simonds wants a clerk, and I told | 


him I guessed you would be glad to come.” 

“What will he pay?” 

“ Three hundred.” 

« Ah, Walter I can make more than that from 
my land.” 

Sturgis opened his eyes in astonishment. 

“ You're joking,” he said. 

“No, sir. LIreceived five hundred and five 
dollars in money last season. Seventy-five of 
that went for manure; but some of that manure 
is now on hand, as I found the land so rich last 
year as not to need much over half of it. This 


season I shall have two hundred dollars worth | 
| can have my early peas and vines up and hoed 


of strawberries, if nothing happens unusual.” 

“And you don’t have to work any winters 
to do this ¢” 

“No, four months labor is about all I can lay 
out to advantage on it.” 

Walter went to his store, and during the rest 
of the evening he wondered how it was that some 
folks had such luck. 

During the second season Peter had experience 
for a guide, and he filled up many gaps that he 
left open the year before. His strawberries 
turned out better than he had anticipated, and 
he made a better arrangement for his melons. 
And then from all that land whereon he planted 
his early peas, ete., he obtained a second crop of 


much value. It was but one hour’s drive into: 


the city, and he always obtained the highest 
prices, for he brought the earliest vegetables in 
the market. 

On the first of the next November he had 
cleared seven hundred dollars for the season over 
and above all expenses. 

One morning, after the crops were all in, 
Peter found a man walking about over his land, 
and as the young man came up the stranger 
asked him who owned the hillside. 

“It is mine, sir,” replied Peter. 

The man looked about, and then went away, 
and on the next day he came again with two 
others. They looked over the place, and they 
seemed to be dividing it off into small lots. 
They remained about an hour and then went 
away. Peter suspected this land was wanted for 
something. That evening he stopped in at the 
post-office, and there he heard that a railroad was 
going to be put through the village as soon as 
the workmen could be set at it. 

On the next morning Peter went out upon his 
land, and as he reached the upper boundary and 
turned and looked down, the truth flashed upon 
him. His hillside had a gentle, easy slope, and 
the view from any part of it was delightful. A 
brook ran down through it, from an exhaustless 
spring up in the ledge, and the locality would be 
cool and agreeable in summer and warm in win- 
ter. At the foot of the hill, to the left, lay a 
small lake, while the river ran insight for several 
miles. 

“Of course,” soliloquized Peter, “they think 
this would make beautiful building spots. And 
wouldn’t it? Curious that I never thonght of it 
before. And then when the railroad comes here, 
people from the city will want their dwellings 
here. But this land is valuable. It is worth— 
let me see :—say six hundred dollars a year. I 
can easily get eight or nine hundred for what I 
can raise here, and I know that two hundred dol- 
lars will pay me a good round price for all the 
labor I perform on it. Andthen when my peach 
trees grow up, and my strawberry beds increase 
—Ho—it’s more valuable to me than it could be 
to any one else.”” 

When Peter went home, he could not resist the 
temptation to sit. down and calculate how many 
house lots his land would make; and he found 
that his hillside would afford fifty building spots, 
witha good garden to each one. But he didn’t 
think of selling. 

Two days afterwards, six men came to look at 
the land, and after travelling over it, and stick- 
ing up some stakes, they went away. That 
evening Peter went down to the hotel, and the 
first thing he heard was : 

“ Aha, Pete, yeu’ve missed it.” 

“How so?” asked Peter. 

“Why, how much did you get for your hill- 
side?” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Haven’t you sold it?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Why, there was a man here looking at it a 
week or so ago, and to-day he came and brought 


| five city merchants with him, and I can take my 


oath, that each one of them engaged a building 
lot ofhim. One of ’em spoke to me about what 
a lovely spot it was; and I told him nobody 
would have thought of building there till you got 
the rocks off. But haven’t you sold it, though ?” 

“No, not an inch of it.” 

“ Why, that man told me he had engaged to 
pay four hundred dollars for a choice lot of 
twelve square rods.” 

“Then he will find his lot somewhere else, I 
guess, till I sell out.” 

Some more conversation was held, and then 
Peter went home. On the following forenoon, 
the very man who had been the first to come and 





look at the hillside, called to see Peter, introduc- 
ing himself as Mr. Anderson. 

“ Let’s see—I believe you own some two or 
three acres of land, up here on the hillside,” he 
said, very carelessly. 

“ T own four acres there,” 
exactly. 

“ Ah, yes—well ; it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence. I didn’t notice particularly how much 
there was. I thought Ishould like to build there, 
and if you would sell the land reasonable, I 
might like to purchase. It would be enough to 


, 


would cost about as much to till such land as 
the produce would be worth.” 

“That would depend upon how you worked 
it,” said Peter, dryly. 

“O, yes, I suppose so. But you are willing 
to sell out, I suppose ?” 

« Certainly.” 

The man’s eyes began to brighten. 

“How much should you want for it?” he 
asked. 

“Well, I don’t know. What could you afford 


| to pay ?” 
“Why, I suppose I could afford to pay a great | 


deal more than it is worth. Rather than not 
have it I would pay—well, say—two hundred 


dollars, or two hundred and fifty at the outside.” | 


“I don’t think there is much use of our talking, 
sir.” J 

“ But—you paid one hundred, only, if I mis- 
take not” 

“Thad my choice between one hundred dollars 
and the land, and I chose the latter. But as you 
seem to labor in the dark, I will explain to you. 
In the first place, there is not another spot of 


| land in this section of the country, that possesses 


the natural advantages which this one docs. I 


before my neighbors get their ground plowed ; 
so I have my early sauce in the market ahead of 
all others, save a few hothouse owners 
whose plants cannot compare with mine for 
strength and size. Then my soil is very rich, 
and yields fifty per cent. more than most other 
land. Now look at this: During the last sea- 
son I have realized over eight hundred dollars 
from this land, and next season I can get much 
more than that, for my strawberry vines are 
flourishing finely. There are not any two farms 
in this town that can possibly be made to realize 
so much money as my hillside, for you see it is 
the time of my produce, and not quantity, that 
does the business. A bushel of my early peas on 
the twenty-second day of May, are worth ten 
times as much as my neighbor’s bushel on the 
first of July and August. Two hundred dollars 
will more than pay me for all my time and trouble 
in attending to my land; so you see I have this 
year six hundred dollars interest.” 

“Then you wouldn’t sell for less than six hun- 
dred, I suppose?” said Mr. Anderson, carefully. 

“ Would you sell out a concern that was yield- 
ing you a net profit of six hundred dollars a 
year for that sum, sir?” asked Peter. 

“ A-hem—well—ah—you put it rather curi- 
ously.” 

“ Then Ill putit plainly. You may have the 
hillside for ten thousand dollars.” 

Mr. Anderson laughed; bnt he found that 
Peter was in earnest, and he commenced to curse 
andswear. At this, Peter simply turned and 
left his customer to himself, and hejsaw nothing 
more of the speculator. 

Two days afterwards, however, three of the 
merchants came to see our hero, and when they 
had heard his simple story, they were ready to 
do justly by him. They went up and exam- 
ined the spring, which they found to be pure as 
crystal, and as it was then a dry season th¢y 
saw that the supply of water could never fail, and 
all the houses which might be built upon Peter’s 
land could be supplied with running water, even 
in the very attics of the upper ones. 

The merchant first went to the man who own- 
ed the land above Peter’s, including the ledge 
and the spring, and he agreed to sell for two hun- 
dred dollars. This, to builders, was a great bar- 
gain, for the stone of the ledge was excellent 
granite. Then they called a surveyor and made 
a plot of the hillside, whereby they found that 
they could have forty building lots, worth from 
two hundred and fifty to four hundred dollars 
each. They hesitated not a moment after the 
plot was made, but paid Peter his ten thousand 
dollars cheerfully. 

Ere many days after this transaction, Peter 
White received a very polite note from Cordelia 
Henderson, asking him to call and see her; but 
he did not call. He hunted up Mr. Somers and 
went into business with him, and this very day 
Somers & White do business in that town, and 
Walter Sturgis is their book-keeper. And in all 
the country there is not a prettier spot than the 
old hillside. The radroad depot is near its foot, 
and it is occupied by sumptuous dwellings, in 
which live merchants who do business in the ad- 
jacent city, and those who originally bought of 
Peter got their own lots clear, having sold 
enough to make up the sum they paid. 

One thing Peter missed—that he did not re- 
serve a building spot for himself. But his usual 
good fortune attended him, evenhere. A wealthy 


banker had occasion to move to another section | 


of the country, and he sold out his house and 
garden to Peter, for just one half what the build- 
ing costhim. So Peter took a wife who loved 
him when he dug in the earth, and found a home 
for her and himself upon the old hillside. 

And now, reader, where do you think the hill- 


| side is? Perhaps you know; for it is a verita- 
| 


ble history I have been writing, and the place I 


have told you about is now one of the most se- 


lect suburban residences in the country. 
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PRINTERS AS EDITORS, 


The Albany Journal, says: “ Printers—if 
men of capacity—generally make the best edi- 
tors, for the reason that they are educated to 
their profession. The first and most illustrious 
example was Benjamin Franklin Joseph 
Gales and Edwin Croswell, two of the most infin 
ential editors in America, if not born in printing 
offices, were sons of newspaper editors, and learn- 
ed their alphabet The late Col 
Stone served a regu! wesnip im the office 
of the Cooperstown Federalist.” 





replied Peter, very | 





Jester's Picnic. 





A “smart” hotel keeper was nicely served 


for his jokes lately. A traveller called at the 


office to “settle his bill.” 

“ What do you charge?” asked the traveller. 

“Well,” replied the “witty” host, “if we 
charge your bill, it will be a dollar; buat cash 
down, only fifty cents.”” 

“You may charge it then,” said the fellow; 
and coolly turning on his heel, he passed out 
and took his seat in the cars, leaving the discom- 
fited Boniface to reflect on the instability of all 


haman hopes. 
afford me quite a garden; though I suppose it 
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A friend of ours was visiting at the “White 


| Hills” in the “Granite State,” last year, and 


one day, when passing a house, observed a little 
child at the door with what he considered a very 
dangerous plaything, viz., a chisel; and think- 
ing it kindness, accordingly stepped in to inform 
the parent. ‘ Madam,” said he, “are you 
aware your child has got the chisel?” “Wh 


| the mercy on me!” exclaimed the mother. 
| “Well, 1 knew something was the ae 


the child has been ailing a long time.” ar 
friend left instanter. 


NN een eee 


A wagoner, on being asked what he had in 


| his wagon, replied : 


* Three fourths of a cross, and a circle complete, 
An upright where two semi-circles meet ; 

A rectangle triangle standing on feet; 

Two semi-circles, and a circle complete.’ 


Three-fourths of a cross is T. A cirele com- 
plete isan O. An upright where two semi cir- 


| cles meet is a B. A triangle standing on its 
| feetisan A. Two semi-circles are ce, and a 
| circle is O. TOBACCO is what was in the 


wagon. 

One of the actors at the ‘Comedie Fran- 
caise”’ stopped short in a tragedy at this pas- 
sage: “I was in Rome.” It was in vain he be- 
gan the passage several times; he never could 

o farther than Rome. At last there was no 
elp for it, and seeing that the prompter, as em- 
barrassed as himself, was unable to find the 
place, or to give him any assistance, he turned 
his eyes coolly upon him, and said, with an air 
of dignity : 

“ Well, sir, what was I doing in Rome ?” 


At the Broadway Theatre, the other evening, 
one gentleman pointed out a dandified individual 
to his friend as a sculptor. “ What!” said the 
friend ; ‘such a looking chap as that a sculp- 
tor! Surely you must be mistaken.” “ He 
may not be the kind of one you mean,” said the 
informant, “ but I know that he chiseled a tailor 
out of a suit of clothes last week.” 

An Englishman of recent importation dropped 
into a restaurant in this city, recently, and made 
a hearty meal, topping off with a piece of pic. 
The latter, on tasting, he found to be cold, and 
calling the Ethiopian waiter, who stood near, he 
said to him, “ take this pie to the fire and ‘eat it.” 
His consternation was great when Sambo walked 
to the stove and quietly devoured the pie. 


Rennes 


“Mrs. Briggs,” said a neighbor, who stepped 
into the house of the former, just as she was in 
the act of seating herself at the dinner-table, 
“have you heard of the dreadfal accident?” 
“Why, no—what is it?” “Mr. Briggs has 
fallen from his wagon,and is killed.” “Is it 
possible! Well, just wait until I finish my din- 
ner, and then you’ll hear crying !” 


ahem rrr 


“Well, Jane, this is a queer world,” said a 
“cara sposa” to his wife, at breakfast, the other 
morning. ‘A sect of women philosophers have 
just sprung up!” 

“Indeed,” said Jane, “and what do they 
hold ?” 

“The strangest thing in nature,” said he; 
“ their tongues !” 


Reem 


Legal Question —The following pertinent 
question was addressed to a lawyer in a neigh- 
boring village : 

“Tf distance Jends enchantment to the view, 
and the view refuses to return it, can distance 
obtain any legal redress ?” 

The lawyer refuses to answer until he receives 
a retainer. 

“What is the difference,” asked a fellow, 
who sported a head of exuberant hair, of one 
whose knob disguised its baldness with bor- 
rowed hair, “ between my hair and yours ?” 

“Dunno,” stammered the other, sensitively. 

“Why, my hair is viy-orous and yours is 
wig orous !”” 

Curran, speaking of Madame de Staecl, who 
was by no means hand , but a splendid con- 
versationist, said that she had “the power of 
talking herself into a beauty.” Ladies should 
think of this. Beauty lies in other things than 
fine features and cosmetics. 





“ What is the reasop,”’ said one Irishman to 
another, “that you and your wife are always 
disagreeing ?”” 

“ Becauce,”’ replied Pat, “we are both of one 
mind—she wants to be master, and so do 1.” 

“Cato, what do you spose am de reason dat 
de sun goes down towards de souf in de winter ?’” 

“ Well, I dunno, Sambo, unless he no stan’ de 
’clemency of de norf, and so he am ’bliged to go 
to de souf where he speriences warmer longitude.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE PESTILENOR AND THE COMPACT. 


Tuoven early t the evening, the streets 
one of the most populous portions of New ( 
leans were silent and deserted. Only here « 
there, the rays of a solitary lamp streaming frv 
fever, endemial there, as in many other portic 
of the globe situated in the lower latitudes, b- 
seldom committed such fearful ravages, as att’ 
present time, Whole families had in many — 
stances been swept away, and most of the | 
habitants, unless prevented by duties which we 
imperative, or were unconstrained by the tier 
kindred and affection, to remain at the risk - 
their own lives, te watch the last moments, a 
if possible alleviate the sufferings of those 4 
to them, were hastening to leave the city. 

Nearly concealed from view by the shade 
Which broeded over one of the narrower stre 
prema agen inten! nome 
stealthily along, till he reached 
it terminated ia one that was much broader, a: 
lined on cither side, by large and handsome hour: 
Here he paused in the attitude of listening, wh 
at the same time he sent a searching glance 
‘and down the street. ¢ 

“They come,” he murmgred to himself, a 
faint, rumbling sound broke the silence. It ¥ 


lowing, though at auch a distance as not to: 
tract notice. 
On one side of the street, there was onl; 


ly, though with pleasure, rather than with » 
painful emotion, as might have been seen by | 
countenaace, had it not been concealed by “: 
—s 2 had entered, 
men ' 
, and ascended the bro 


the North, and among the very first to be tab 


veiled his eyes with his hand. 
“ There wore few worthier men, than Mr. W 


the stairs, and extinguished the light. He 
left the bower, closed the door and locked it. 
“ Bhe's either dead and hes boon carried 





